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THE PERSONS. ORS THE PLAY, 


Don PeEprRo, Prince of Arragon. 

Don Joun, his bastard brother. 

CLaupio, a young lord of Florence ! friends to Don 
BENEDICK, @ young lord of Padua Pedro. 
LrEonato, governor of Messina. 
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MARGARET 


ise ! gentlewomen attending on Hero. 
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Place : Messina. 


INTRODUCTION 


ENVIRONMENT AND DRESS OF THE 
PERSONS OF THE PLAY 


THE action of Much Ado About Nothing takes place in 
Messina. Some of the scenes are within the house of 
the governor Leonato ; others in the street ; others in 
achurch. The Messina of the time was a city of white 
stone buildings, thrown into relief by the dark woods 
which sheltered them on one side, and the brilliant 
colour of the Mediterranean Sea. The street scenes 
may be pictured on the “ Marina,” the sea-board, 
where the great fountain of Neptune stands, or in 
the beautiful space before S. Gregorio, where, over a 
low pillared parapet, passers-by look over the white 
houses and the blue water of the Straits to the rock 
of Scilla and the shifting purples of the Italian moun- 
tains. Fishermen, monks in brown habits, and women 
carrying great water-jars to fill at the fountains, go 
backwards and forwards, and the flower and fruit 
sellers offer glowing wares, scarlet poinsettias, melons, 
and grapes. The hall of Leonato’s house. is a mag- 
nificent pillared apartment, with marble floor and 
ceiling painted with some scene from classic myth. 
The furniture is of the elaborate design in favour at 
the time of the Renaissance, made of various fine 
woods, carved, painted, and gilded. The scenes of 
Hero’s wedding and the rite Claudio performs in her 
memory take place within the cathedral, where the 
aisles are separated from one another by columns of 
granite with gilt Corinthian capitals, and the light 
II 
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strikes upon the glittering mosaics which adorn the 
apses and the monument of coloured marble which 
shows where the early archbishops rest. The garden 
is of the elaborate beautiful Italian type, with straight 
alleys, or paths, bounded with pleached hedges evenly 
trimmed, and terraces with arbours and statues, and 
masses of brightly coloured flowers. In such a gar- 
den, the eavesdropping of Beatrice and Benedick is 
very easily managed. 

The events of Bandello’s story (see page 122) are 
supposed to have taken place just after the ter- 
rible massacre known as the Sicilian Vespers (1282), 
when the Sicilians, exasperated by French dominion, 
slaughtered every French man, woman, and child in 
the island. When the news of this came to King 
Pedro of Arragon, he seized Sicily, and, having 
established his claim to the island, held court at Mes- 
sina. Here, according to Bandello’s tale, his favourite, 
Timbreo di Cardona, fell in love with Fenicia, the 
beautiful daughter of a gentleman of the town, and 
was led to doubt her fidelity to him. 

It is, however, difficult to imagine the events of 
Much Ado as taking place at this period. Shake- 
speare ignores the historical setting of Bandello’s 
tale. Little importance is attached to “ the wars” 
from which Don Pedro and his friends are returning. 
Some commentators say that they are those of the 
early sixteenth century, others that they refer to a 
rebellion of Don John, who has been defeated and 
pardoned by his brother. The theme of the love story 
of Hero and Claudio is what Shakespeare uses, and he 
blends this with others of his own invention. The 
result may fairly be called sixteenth century, and 
the characters pictured in sixteenth century dress— 
Spanish for some, Italian for others, and English for 
the constables and the watch. 

The dress of Don Pedro and his brother is a tight 
doublet fitting in at the waist, the skirt nearly covering 

12 


Costume worn by Benedick in the London 
Levival of the play in 1926 
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the short wide trunk hose, long silk lower hose, slashed 
shoes, gauntlet gloves, small ruff, cloak flung over the 
shoulder, and high cap of stiff silk, with a narrow 
brim. A fashion of dress usual in southern Italy was 
a close-fitting, skirted doublet, fastened with golden 
buttons, wide upper hose reaching below the knee, 
silk stockings gartered with ribbons in a rosette, a 
long cloak, and a hat with a full crown of silk or satin 
and a small brim, or a high cap of silk, closed in a 
band. Gloves were gauntleted and tasselled, and em- 
broidered on the backs and cuffs. The Italian wore 
his hair short and curled; the Spaniard had long locks 
at his ears; and the French fashion of the love-lock is 
alluded to on page 66. 

A stage direction in Folio I. describes Dogberry and 
Verges as entering “‘in gowns,” and Dogberry boasts 
of his two gowns. These would be made of black 
material, shaped in at the waist and reaching to the 
ankle. The ordinary dress of men of lower rank was a 
skirted tunic with loose breeches and woollen stock- 
ings, or leggings of canvas or leather. 

Women’s dress is full-skirted, with a pointed bodice 
cut low in front, and with a high pleated collar at the 
back. The wide open sleeves show under-sleeves 
tightly fitting tothe arm. Chains of gold or pearl, and 
girdles of gold, are worn as ornaments, and the fan 
carried hanging from the girdle has a handle of gold. 
The hair is curled, drawn back loosely from the fore- 
head, and adorned with pearls. Hero wears hers 
loosened for her marriage. The discussions of clothes 
on pages 59, 67-68, give some idea of the fanciful 
variations in men’s dress, and the splendour of some 
of the fashions for women at this time. 


THE OPENING OF THE PLAY 


Don Pedro, prince 6f Arragon, returning from a 
successful campaign, stays for a time at Messina. 
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There, Claudio, a Florentine youth on whom he has 
““ bestowed much honour,” falls in love with Hero, the 
daughter of the governor of the city, and his suit is 
favoured. Don John, the bastard brother of Don 
Pedro, jealous of Claudio’s preferment, resolves to 
ruin his happiness. Meanwhile Don Pedro plans to 
unite two professed enemies, Beatrice and Benedick, 
and enlists the services of his and their friends to trick 
them into realizing their love for one another. The 
carrying out of the cruel plot of Don John and the 
merry one of Don Pedro, the frustration of the one, 
and the success of the other, form the story of the 


play. 


(2,736) 15 


MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING 


AC 


SCENE I 
Before LEONATO’Ss house. 


[Enter LEONATO, HERO, and BEATRICE, with a 
Messenger. } 


Leon. I learn in this letter that Don Pedro of Arra- 
gon comes this night to Messina. 

Mess. He is very near by this: he was not three 
leagues off when I left him. 

Leon. How many gentlemen have you lost in this 
action ? 

Mess. But few of any sort, and none of name. 

Leon. A victory is twice itself when the achiever 
brings home full numbers. I find here that Don 
10 Pedro hath bestowed much honour on a young 
Florentine called Claudio. 

Mess. Much deserved on his part, and equally re- 
membered by Don Pedro: he hath borne himself 
beyond the promise of his age ; doing, in the figure of 
a lamb, the feats of a lion: he hath indeed better 


7. Sort, Distinguished rank 
(2,736) 17 2 


ACT I, SCENE i] MUCH ADO 
bettered expectation than you must expect of me to 
tell you how. 

Leon. He hath an uncle here in Messina will be very 
much glad of it. 

20 Mess. I have already delivered him letters, and 
there appears much joy in him; even so much, that 
joy could not show itself modest enough without a 
badge of bitterness. 

Leon. Did he break out into tears ? 

Mess. In great measure. 

Leon. A kind overflow of kindness: there are no 
faces truer than those that are so washed. How much 
better is it to weep at joy than to joy at weeping ! 

Beat. I pray you, is Signior Mountanto returned 

30 from the wars or no ? 

Mess. I know none of that name, lady: there was 
none such in the army of any sort. 

Leon. What is he that you ask for, niece ? 

Hero. My cousin means Signior Benedick of Padua. 

Mess. O, he’s returned; and as pleasant as ever 
he was. ‘ 

Beat. He set up his bills here in Messina and chal- 
lenged Cupid at the flight; and my uncle’s fool, 
reading the challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and 

40challenged him at the bird-bolt. I pray you, how 
many hath he killed and eaten in these wars? But 
how many hath he killed ? for, indeed, I promised to 
eat all of his killing. 

Leon. Faith, niece, you tax Signior Benedick too 
much ; but he’ll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Mess. He hath done good service, lady, in these 
wars. 

23. Badge, Mark of service, worn on the sleeve of the livery. 

29. Mountanto, An upright blow or thrust (Spanish montante, a 
two-handed sword). : 

37. Set up his bills, Posted up a challenge. 

39. Subscribed for, Wrote himself down for. 

40. Bird-bolt, A small, blunt arrow, used to kill birds without 


piercing their plumage ; an appropriate weapon for the little 
love-god, Cupid. 
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ABOUT NOTHING [Act 1, SCENE i 


Beat. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to 

eat it: he is a very valiant trencher-man ; he hath an 
50 excellent stomach. 

Mess. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beat. And a good soldier to a lady ; but what is he 
to a lord ? 

Mess. A lord to a lord, a man to a man; stuffed 
with all honourable virtues. 

Beat. It is so, indeed ; he is no less than a stuffed 
man: but for the stuffing,—well, we are all mortal. 

Leon. You must not, sir, mistake my niece. There 
is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and 

soher: they never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit 
between them. 

Beat. Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our last 
conflict four of his five wits went halting off, and now 
is the whole man governed with one: so that if he 
have wit enough to keep himself warm, let him bear it 
for a difference between himself and his horse ; for it 
is all the wealth that he hath left, to be known a 
reasonable creature. Who is his companion now ? 
He hath every month a new sworn brother. 

0 Mess. Is’t possible ? 

Beat. Very easily possible : he wears his faith but as 
the fashion of his hat ; it ever changes with the next 
block. 

Mess. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your 
books. 

Beat. No; an he were, I would burn my study. 
But, I pray you, who is his companion ? Is there no 
young squarer now that will make a voyage with him 
to the devil ? 


49. Trencher-man, One with an excellent appetite. 

63. Five wits: i.e. ‘‘ common wit, imagination, fantasy, estima- 
tion, memory.”? These corresponded to, and were sometimes 
identified with, the five senses. 

69. Sworn brother. It was a custom In the days of chivalry for 
two knights to bind themselves as ‘‘ sworn brothers” to 
share the fortunes of warfare. 78. Squarer, Quarreller. 
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s0 Mess. He is most in the company of the right noble 
Claudio. 

Beat. O Lord, he will hang upon him like a disease : 
he is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker 
runs presently mad. God help the noble Claudio ! if 
he have caught the Benedick, it will cost him a 
thousand pound ere a’ be cured. 

Mess. I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Beat. Do, good friend. 

Leon. You will never run mad, niece. 

90 Beat. No, not tilla hot January. 

Mess. Don Pedro is approached. 


[Enter Don PEDRO, Don JOHN, CLAUDIO, 
BENEDICK, and BALTHASAR. ] 


D. Pedro. Good Signior Leonato, you are come to 
meet your trouble: the fashion of the world is to 
avoid cost, and you encounter it. 

Leon. Never came trouble to my house in the like- 
ness of your Grace: for trouble being gone, comfort 
should remain ; but when you depart from me, sorrow 
abides, and happiness takes his leave. 

D. Pedro. You embrace your charge too willingly. 

100 think this is your daughter. 

Leon. Her mother hath many times told me so. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, sir, that you asked her ? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no. 

D. Pedvo. Truly, the lady fathers herself. Be 
happy, lady ; for you are like an honourable father. 

Bene. If Signior Leonato be her father, she would 
not have his head on her shoulders for all Messina, as 
like him as she is. 

Beat. I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 

10 Benedick : nobody marks you. 

Bene. What, my dear Lady Disdain! are you yet 
living ? iy 

84. Presently, Instantly. 111. Dear, Valued, heartfelt. 
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Beat. Is it possible disdain should die while she hath 
such meet food to feed it, as Signior Benedick ? 
Courtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come in 
her presence. 

Bene. Then is courtesy a turncoat. But it is cer- 
tain I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted : and 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard 

120heart ; for, truly, I love none. 

Beat. A dear happiness to women : they would else 
have been troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank 
God and my cold blood, I am of your humour for that : 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow than a man 
swear he loves me. 

Bene. God keep your ladyship still in that mind ! so 
some gentleman or other shall ’scape a predestinate 
scratched face. 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worse, an ’twere 

130such a face as yours were. 

Bene. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of 
yours. 

Bene. I would my horse had the speed of your 
tongue, and so goodacontinuer. But keep your way, 
i’ God’s name; I have done. 

Beat. You always end with a jade’s trick: I know 
you of old. 

D. Pedvo. That is the sum of all, Leonato. Signior 

140 Claudio and Signior Benedick, my dear friend Leonato 
hath invited you all. I tell him we shall stay here at 
the least a month; and he heartily prays some occa- 
sion may detain us longer. I dare swear he is no 
hypocrite, but prays from his heart. 

Leon. If you swear, my lord, you shall not be for- 
sworn. [To Don Joun] Let me bid you welcome, my 
lord: being reconciled to the prince your brother, I 
owe you all duty. 

123. Humour, Whim, peculiar way of feeling or thinking. See 

page 120. 
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D. John. I thank you: I am not of many words, 
150 but I thank you. 

Leon. Please it your Grace lead on ? 

D. Pedyo. Your hand, Leonato; we will go to- 
gether. [Exeunt all except BENEDICK and CLAUDIO. 

Claud. Benedick, didst thou note the daughter of 
Signior Leonato ? 

Bene. I noted her not; but I looked on her. 

Claud. Is she not a modest young lady ? 

Bene. Do you question me, as an honest man should 
do, for my simple true judgment ? or would you have 

160 me speak after my custom, as being a professed tyrant 
to their sex ? 

Claud. No; I pray thee speak in sober judgment. 

Bene. Why, i’ faith, methinks she’s too low for a 
high praise, too brown for a fair praise, and too little 
for a great praise: only this commendation I can 
afford her, that were she other than she is, she were 
unhandsome ; and being no other but as she is, I do 
not like her. 

Claud. Thou thinkest I am in sport: I pray thee 

170 tell me truly how thou likest her. 

Bene. Would you buy her, that you inquire after 
her ? 

Claud. Can the world buy such a jewel ? 

Bene. Yea, and a case to put it into. But speak 
you this with a sad brow ? or do you play the flouting 
Jack, to tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan 
a Tare carpenter? Come, in what key shall a man 
take you, to go in the song ? 

Claud. In mine eye she is the sweetest lady that ever 

180 looked on. 

Bene. I can see yet without spectacles, and I see no 
such matter: there’s her cousin, an she were not 
possessed with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty 


174. Case, With a play on the word, which means (a) jewel-case, 
(b) dress. Ye 175. Sad, Grave, sober, 
176. Vulcan, The smith of the gods. 
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as the first of May doth the last of December. But 
T hope you have no intent to turn husband, have you ? 
Claud. I would scarce trust myself, though I had 
sworn the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 
Bene. Is’t come to this? In faith, hath not the 
world one man but he will wear his cap with sus- 
gopicion ? Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore 
again ? Go to,i’ faith ; an thou wilt needs thrust thy 
neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away 
Sundays. Look; Don Pedro is returned to seek you. 


[Re-enter DoN PEDRO. |] 


D. Pedro. What secret hath held you here, that you 
followed not to Leonato’s ? 


rad I would your Grace would constrain me to 
tell. 
D. Pedro. I charge thee on thy allegiance. 
Bene. You hear, Count Claudio: I can be secret as 
00a dumb man; I would have you think so: but, on my 
allegiance, mark you this, on my allegiance. He is in 
. love. With who? now that is your Grace’s part. 
Mark how short his answer is ;—-With Hero, Leonato’s 
short daughter. 
Claud. If this were so, so were it uttered. 
Bene. Like the old tale, my lord: ‘it is not so, nor 
*twas not so, but, indeed, God forbid it should be so.”’ 


189. Wear his cap with suspicion: 1.e. of there being horns under 
it. A favourite old joke was the mocking description of a 
man whose wife was faithless to him as “‘ wearing horns.’’ 
Perhaps the idea may have been that she made him look 
foolish, as the goddess Diana did the hunter Actzon, when 
she turned him into a horned beast—a stag—for spying on 
her and her nymphs as they were bathing. 

206. Old tale. A tale of the kind tells of a villain who murdered his 
wives, after the manner of Bluebeard. His crimes were 
discovered by a lady who hid under the stair of his house to 
watch, and obtained the hand of a victim. At a dinner at 
which he was present she told of the horrors she had seen, 
as if they had been the subject of a dream. Now and then 
he ejaculated, ‘‘It is not so, nor it was not so, and God 
forbid it should be so!” but, when she came to the episode 
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Claud. If my passion change not shortly, God forbid 
it should be otherwise. 

D. Pedro. Amen, if you love her; for the lady is 
very well worthy. 

Claud. You speak this to fetch me in, my lord. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, I speak my thought. 

Claud. And, in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and troths, my lord, 
I spoke mine. 

Claud. That I love her, I feel. 

D. Pedro. That she is worthy, I know. 

Bene. That I neither feel how she should be loved, 
nor know how she should be worthy, is the opinion 
that fire cannot melt out of me: I will die in it at the 
stake. 

D. Pedro. Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the 
despite of beauty. 

Claud. And never could maintain his part but in the 
force of his will. 

Bene. That a woman conceived me, I thank her; 
that she brought me up, I likewise give her most 
humble thanks: but that I will have a recheat winded 
in my forehead, or hang my bugle in an invisible 
baldrick, all women shall pardon me. Because I will 
not do them the wrong to mistrust any, I will do my- 
self the right to trust none; and the fine is, for the 
which I may go the finer, I will live a bachelor. 

D. Pedro. I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with 
love. 


of finding the hand, she answered, “ But it is so, and it was so, 
and here the hand I have to show!’”’—whereupon the guests 
fell upon him and cut him to pieces. This grim story was 
told by an old lady, who had heard it in childhood, to a 
Mr. Blakeway, who sent it to the editor of the Variorum 
Edition of 1821. It is probably a version of a very old tale 
—that alluded to by Beatrice in the sixteenth century, 

212. To fetch me in, To entrap me, to “ have me on.” 

229. Recheat, Notes of the hunting-horn. 231. Baldrick, Belt. 
The metaphors from stag-hunting are again in allusion to the 
joke of the husband wearing the horns. (See Page 23.) 

233. Fine, Conclusion. 
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Bene. With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my 
lord; not with love: prove that ever I lose more 
blood with love than I will get again with drinking, 

240 pick out mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen, and 
hang me up for the sign of blind Cupid. 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost fall from this 
faith, thou wilt prove a notable argument. 

Bene. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat, and 
shoot at me; and he that hits me, let him be clapped 
on the shoulder and called Adam. 

D. Pedro. Well, as time shall try : 

‘‘ In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke.” 

Bene. The savage bull may ; but if ever the sensible 

250 Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull’s horns, and set 
them in my forehead: and let me be vilely painted ; 
and in such great letters as they write ‘“‘ Here is good 
horse to hire,” let them signify under my sign “‘ Here 
you may see Benedick the married man.” 

Claud. If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be 
horn-mad. 

D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver 
in Venice, thou wilt quake for this shortly. 

Bene. 1 look for an earthquake too, then. 

200 D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours. 
In the meantime, good Signior Benedick, repair to 
Leonato’s : commend me to him, and tell him I will 
not fail him at supper; for indeed he hath made 
great preparation. 

Bene. 1 have almost matter enough in me for such 
an embassage ; and so I commit you— 

Claud. To the tuition of God: From my house, if 
I had it,— 


243. Notable argument, Subject of a story worth notice. 

244. Bottle, Basket. A cat in a basket-barrel was used as a mark 
in archery practice. 

246. Adam, referring to a hero of the old Border ballads, Adam 
Bell, a famous archer. 

248. “In time... yoke.” The line “In time the savage bull 
sustains the yoke”? occurs in a popular old play, Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy. 
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D. Pedro. The sixth of July: Your loving friend, 
270 Benedick. 

Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not. The body of your 
discourse is sometime guarded with fragments, and 
the guards are but slightly basted on neither : ere you 
flout old ends any further, examine your conscience : 
and so I leave you. (Exit. 

Claud. My liege, your highness now may do me 
good. 

D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach: teach it but 

how, 
And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
280 Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 

Claud. Hath Leonato any son, my lord ? 

D. Pedro. No child but Hero ; she’s his only heir ; 
Dost thou affect her, Claudio ? 

Claud. O, my lord, 

When you went onward on this ended action, 

I look’d upon her with a soldier’s eye, 

That liked, but had a rougher task in hand 

Than to drive liking to the name of love : 

But now I am return’d and that war-thoughts 

Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
200 Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 

Saying, I liked her ere I went to wars. 

D. Pedyo. Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 

And tire the hearer with a book of words. 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it a 
And I will break with her and with her father, 
And thou shalt have her. Was’t not to this end 
That thou began’st to twist so fine a story ? 
Claud. How sweetly you do minister to love, 
800 That know love’s grief by his complexion ! 


272. Guarded, Trimmed. 283. Affect, Particularly like. 
290. Break with her, Broach the subject to her. ; 
300. Complexion, Appearance.*' See page 120 for an older meaning 
of the word, 
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But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salved it with a longer treatise, 
D. Pedro. What need the bridge much broader than 
the flood ? 
The fairest grant is the necessity. 
Look, what will serve is fit : ’tis once, thou lovest, 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 
I know we shall have revelling to-night : 
I will assume thy part in some disguise, 
And tell fair Hero I am Claudio ; 
310 And in her bosom I’ll unclasp my heart, 
And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale : 
Then after to her father will I break ; 
And the conclusion is, she shall be thine. 
In practice let us put it presently. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II 


A room in LEONATO’S house. 
(Enter LEONATO and ANTONIO, meeting.] 


Leon. How now, brother! Where is my cousin, 
your son ? hath he provided this music ? 

Ant. He is very busy about it. But, brother, I can 
tell you strange news, that you yet dreamt not of. 

Leon. Are they good ? 

Ant. As the event stamps them: but they have a 
good cover ; they show well outward. The prince and 
Count Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in 
mine orchard, were thus much overheard by a man of 

iomine : the prince discovered to Claudio that he loved 
315. Presently, At once. 
I. Cousin: used generally of a kinsman or kinswoman. 
8. Pleached, Interwoven, used of the entwining twigs and branches 


of hedges. 8. Alley, Garden path. 
9. Orchard, Garden. 10. Discovered, Revealed. 
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my niece your daughter, and meant to acknowledge 
it this night in a dance ; andifhe found her accordant, 
he meant to take the present time by the top, and 
instantly break with you of it. 

Leon. Hath the fellow any wit that told you this ? 

Ant. A good sharp fellow: I willsend for him ; and 
question him yourself. 

Leon. No, no; we will hold it as a dream till it 
appear itself : but I will acquaint my daughter withal, 

20that she may be the better prepared for an answer, if 

peradventure this be true. Go you and tell her of 
it. [Entery Attendants.] Cousins, you know what you 
have todo. O, I cry you mercy, friend ; go you with 
me, and I will use your skill. Good cousin, have a 
care this busy time. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III 


The same. 
[Enter Don JOHN and CONRADE.] 


Con. What the good-year, my lord! why are you 
thus out of measure sad ? 

D. John. There is no measure in the occasion that 
breeds ; therefore the sadness is without limit. 

Con. You should hear reason. 

D. John. And when I have heard it, what blessing 
brings it ? 

Con. If not a present remedy, at least a patient 
sufferance. 

10 D. John. I wonder that thou, being (as thou sayest 

thou art) born under Saturn, goest about to apply a 


12. Accordant, Willing, agreeable. 

23. Cry you mercy, Ask your pardon. 

1. What the good-year: used-as a mild oath, equivalent to, and 
perhaps derived from, a Dutch phrase. 

11. Born under Saturn. See page 120. 
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moral medicine to a mortifying mischief. I cannot 
hide what I am: I must be sad when I have cause, 
and smile at no man’s jests ; eat when I have stomach, 
and wait for no man’s leisure; sleep when I am 
drowsy, and tend on no man’s business ; laugh when 
I am merry, and claw no man in his humour. 

Con. Yea, but you must not make the full show of 

this till you may do it without controlment. You 

2have of late stood out against your brother, and he 
hath ta’en you newly into his grace; where it is im- 
possible you should take true root but by the fair 
weather that you make yourself: it is needful that 
you frame the season for your own harvest. 

D. John. Thad rather be a canker in a hedge than a 
rose in his grace; and it better fits my blood to be 
disdained of all than to fashion a carriage to rob love 
from any: in this, though I cannot be said to be a 
flattering honest man, it must not be denied but I am 

30a plain-dealing villain. I am trusted with a muzzle, 
and enfranchised with a clog; therefore I have de- 
creed not to sing in my cage. If I had my mouth, I 
would bite ; if I had my liberty, I would do my liking : 
in the meantime let me be that I am, and seek not to 
alter me. 

Con. Can you make no use of your discontent ? 

D. John. | make all use of it, for I use it only. 

Who comes here ? 


[Enter BORACHIO.] 


What news, Borachio ? 
40 Bora. I came yonder froma great supper : the prince 
your brother is royally entertained by Leonato; and 
I can give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 


12. Mortifying, Killing. 14. Stomach, Inclination, 
17. Claw, Flatter. ; 
25. Canker, Cancer, blight: here applied to the dog-rose, which 
is subject to such blight. 
27. Fashion a carriage, Assume a way of behaviour. 
31. Enfranchised, Made free. 
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D. John. Will it serve for any model to build mis- 
chief on? What is he for a fool that betroths himself 
to unquietness ? 

Bora. Marry, it is your brother’s right hand. 

D. John. Who ? the most exquisite Claudio ? 

Bora. Even he. 

D. John. A proper squire! And who, and who ? 

50 which way looks he ? 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of 
Leonato. 

D. John. A very forward March-chick! How came 
you to this ? 

Bova. Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was 
smoking a musty room, comes me the prince and 
Claudio, hand in hand, in sad conference: I whipt me 
behind the arras; and there heard it agreed upon, 
that the prince should woo Hero for himself, and 

60 having obtained her, give her to Count Claudio. 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither: this may 
prove food to my displeasure. That young start-up 
hath all the glory of my overthrow ; if I can cross him 
any way, I bless myself every way. You are both 
sure, and will assist me ? 

Con. To the death, my lord. 

D. John. Let us to the great supper: their cheer 
is the greater that I am subdued. Would the cook 
were of my mind! Shall we go prove what’s to be 

70 done ? 
Bora. We'll wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt. 


49. A proper squire, A handsome young man. 

53. March-chick, A chick hatched in March: the phrase is a 
scoffing comment on Hero’s precocity. 

55+ Perfumer. Smoking a room, especially with juniper, was a 
favourite way of sweetening and cleansing its atmosphere. 
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Paid G6 beam ig 


SCENE I 


A hall in LEonato’s house. 


[Enter LEONATO, ANTONIO, HERO, BEATRICE, 
and others.| 


Leon. Was not Count John here at supper ? 

Ant. I saw him not. 

Beat. How tartly that gentleman looks! I never 
can see him but I am heart-burned an hour after. 

Hero. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Beat. He were an excellent man that were made 
just in the midway between him and Benedick: the 
one is too like an image and says nothing, and the 
other too like my lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling. 

10 Leon. Then half Signior Benedick’s tongue in Count 
John’s mouth, and half Count John’s melancholy in 
Signior Benedick’s face,— 

Beat. With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purse, such a man would win 
any woman in the world, if a’ could get her good-will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee 
a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

Ant. In faith, she’s too curst. 

Beat. Too curst is more than curst: I shall lessen 

20God’s sending that way ; for it is said, “‘ God sends a 
curst cow short horns;” but to a cow too curst he 
sends none. 

17. Shrewd, Sharp. 18. Curst, Cross, disagreeable. 
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Leon. So, by being too curst, God will send you no 
horns. 

Beat. Just, if he send me no husband; for the 
which blessing I am at him upon my knees every 
morning and evening. Lord, I could not endure a 
husband with a beard on his face: I had rather lie in 
the woollen. 

30 Leon. You may light on a husband that hath no 
beard. 

Beat. What should I do with him? dress him in 
my apparel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman ? 
He that hath a beard is more than a youth; and he 
that hath no beard is less than a man: and he that is 
more than a youth is not for me; and he that is less 
than a man, I am not for him: therefore I will even 
take sixpence in earnest of the bear-ward, and lead 
his apes into hell. 

40 Leon. Well, then, go you into hell ? 

Beat. No, but to the gate ; and there will the devil 
meet me, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, 
and say “‘ Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to 
heaven ; here’s no place for you maids:”’ so deliver 
I up my apes, and away to Saint Peter for the heavens; 
he shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live we 
as merry as the day is long. 

Ant. [To Hero] Well, niece, I trust you will be 
ruled by your father. 

50 Beat. Yes, faith; it is my cousin’s duty to make 
courtesy, and say, “‘ Father, as it please you.”’ But 
yet for all that, cousin, let him be a handsome fellow, 
or else make another courtesy, and say, ‘“‘ Father, as 
it please me.” 

Leon. Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted 
with a husband. 

38. Earnest, Money given asa pledge. 38. Bear-ward, Bear-leader. 
39. Lead his apes into hell. Supposed to be the fate of the spinster 
in the next life—perhaps, it has been suggested, because 


she escapes the torment of children in this. 
42. Cuckold, Husband of a faithless wife. 
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Beat. Not till God make men of some other metal 
than earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
mastered with a piece of valiant dust ? to make an 

6oaccount of her life to a clod of wayward marl? No, 
uncle, I’ll none: Adam’s sons are my brethren ; and, 
truly, I hold it a sin to match in my kindred. 

Leon. Daughter, remember what I told you: if the 
prince do solicit you in that kind, you know your 
answer. 

Beat. The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you 
be not wooed in good time: if the prince be too im- 
portant, tell him there is measure in everything, and 
so dance out the answer. For, hear me, Hero: woo- 

wing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 
measure, and a cinque pace: the first suit is hot and 
hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; the 
wedding, mannerly-modest, as a measure, full of state 
and ancientry ; and then comes repentance, and, with 
his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace faster and faster, 
till he sink into his grave. 

Leon. Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 

Beat. I have a good eye, uncle ; I can see a church 


by daylight. 
s0 Leon. The revellers are entering, brother: make 
good room. [All put on their masks. 


[Enter Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, BALTHASAR, 
Don Joun, BorAcuio, MARGARET, URSULA, and 
others, maskers, with a drum.) 


D. Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your 
friend ? 
Hero. So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and 


7. Important, Importunate. 
71. Cinque pace, A lively dance. See page 118. 
2. Fantastical, Full of fanciful tricks and turns. 
74. Ancientry, Old-time stateliness. 
77. Apprehend, Understand, “‘ size up ” people and things. 
77. Passing, Extremely. . 
77. Shrewdly: used here in its old sense of cruelly, and its more 
modern one of cleverly, aptly. 
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say nothing, I am yours for the walk ; and especially 
when I walk away. 

D. Pedro. With me in your company ? 

Hero. I may say so, when I please. 

D. Pedro. And when please you to say so ? 

90 Hero. When I like your favour; for God defend 
the lute should be like the case ! 

D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon’s roof ; within the 
house is Jove. 

Hero. Why, then, your visor should be thatched. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you speak love. 

[Drawing her aside. 

Balth. Well, I would you did like me. 

Marg. So would not I, for your own sake; for I 
have many ill qualities. 

Balth. Which is one ? 

10 ~=Marg. I say my prayers aloud. 

Balth. 1 love you the better: the hearers may cry, 
Amen. 

Marg. God match me with a good dancer ! 

Balth. Amen. 

Marg. And God keep him out of my sight when 
the dance is done! Answer, clerk. 

Balth. No more words : the clerk is answered. 

Urs. I know you well enough; you are Signior 
Antonio. 

no Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Urs. I know you by the waggling of your head. 

Ant. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 

Urs. You could never do him so ill-well, unless you 
were the very man. Here’s his dry hand up and 
down: you are he, you are he. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 


90. Favour, Face. 92. Visor, Mask. 

92. Philemon. Jove, the king of the gods, and Mercury, his mes- 
senger, coming in disguise to the earth, were hospitably 
entertained by the old couple, Philemon and Baucis, in their 
thatched cottage. 

114. Dry hand, a sign of cold blood. Antonio is growing old. 
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Urs. Come, come, do you think I do not know you 
by your excellent wit ? can virtue hide itself? Go to, 
mum, you are he: graces will appear, and there’s 

120an end. 

Beat. Will you not tell me who told you so 

Bene. No, you shall pardon me. 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are ? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was disdainful, and that I had my 
good wit out of the “ Hundred Merry Tales ”’ :—well, 
this was Signior Benedick that said so. 

Bene. What’s he ? 

Beat. I am sure you know him well enough. 

130 Bene. Not I, believe me. 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh ? 

Bene. I pray you, what is he ? 

Beat. Why, he is the prince’s jester: a very dull 
fool ; only his gift is in devising impossible slanders : 
none but libertines delight in him; and the com- 
mendation is not in his wit, but in his villany ; for 
he both pleases men and angers them, and then they 
laugh at him and beat him. I am sure he is in the 
fleet : I would he had boarded me. 

140 Bene. When I know the gentleman, I'll tell him 
what you say. 

Beat. Do, do: he'll but break a comparison or two 
on me; which, peradventure not marked or not 
laughed at, strikes him into melancholy ; and then 
there’s a partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat no 
supper that night. [//usic.] We must follow the 
leaders. 

Bene. In every good thing. 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them 

150at the next turning. 


126. ‘‘ Hundred Merry Tales.” A favourite “‘ jest-book’’ of the 
sixteenth century. The insult to the originality of her wit has 


rankled in the mind of Beatrice. 139. I’leet, Company. 
142. Comparison, Scoff, jest. The metaphor is from a bout of 
sword-play. 
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[Dance. Then exeunt all except Don JouN, 
BoRACHIO, and CLAUDIO. 

D. John. Sure my brother is amorous on Hero, and 
hath withdrawn her father to break with him about 
it. The ladies follow her, and but one visor remains. 

Bora. And that is Claudio: I know him by his 
bearing. 

D. John. Are not you Signior Benedick ? 

Claud. You know me well ; Iam he. 

D. John. Signior, you are very near my brother in 
his love ; he is enamoured on Hero ; I pray you, dis- 

160suade him from her: she is no equal for his birth: 
you may do the part of an honest man in it. 

Claud. How know you he loves her ? 

D. John. I heard him swear his affection. 

Bora. So did I too; and he swore he would marry 
her to-night. 

D. John. Come, let us to the banquet. 

[Exeunt Don JOHN and BoRACHIO. 

Claud. Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 

But hear these ill news with the ears of Claudio. 
‘Tis certain so ; the prince wooes for himself. 
170 Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love : 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent ; for beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
Which I mistrusted not. Farewell, therefore, Hero ! 
[Re-enter BENEDICK. ] 
Bene. Count Claudio ? 
Claud. Yea, the same. 
1s0 Bene. Come, will you go with me? 
Claud. Whither ? 
Bene. Even to the next willow, about your own 


177. Mistrusted, Suspected. 
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business, county. What fashion will you wear the 
garland of ? about your neck, like an usurer’s chain? 
or under your arm, like a lieutenant’s scarf? You 
must wear it one way, for the prince hath got your 
Hero. 

Claud. I wish him joy of her. 

Bene. Why, that’s spoken like an honest drovier ; 

190so they sell bullocks. But did you think the prince 

would have served you thus ? 

Claud. I pray you, leave me. 

Bene. Ho! now you strike like the blind man ; 
*twas the boy that stole your meat, and you'll beat 
the post. 

Claud. Uf it will not be, I'll leave you. (Exit. 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl! now will he creep into 
sedges. But that my Lady Beatrice should know me, 
andnotknowme! Theprince’sfool! Ha? Itmay 

200be I go under that title because I am merry. Yea, 
but so I am apt to do myself wrong; I am not so 
reputed : it is the base, though bitter, disposition of 
Beatrice that puts the world into her person, and so 
gives me out. Well, I’ll be revenged as I may. 


[Re-enter DON PEDRO. ] 


D. Pedro. Now, signior, where’s the count? did 
you see him? 

Bene. Troth, my lord, I have played the part of 
Lady Fame. I found him here as melancholy as a 
lodge in a warren : I told him, and I think I told him 

2otrue, that your grace had got the good will of this 
young lady; and I offered him my company to a 
willow-tree, either to make him a garland, as being 
forsaken, or to bind him up a rod, as being worthy to 
be whipped. 

D. Pedro. To be whipped. What’s his fault ? 


183. County, Count. 

202. The base, though bitter, disposition. The idea may be that the 
base have no right to arrogate to themselves the privilege of 
bitter, censorious speech. See page 138. 
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Bene. The flat transgression of a school-boy, who, 
being overjoyed with finding a bird’s nest, shows it 
his companion, and he steals it. 

D. Pedro. Wilt thou make a trust a transgression ? 

220 The transgression is in the stealer. 

Bene. Yet it had not been amiss the rod had been 
made, and the garland too ; for the garland he might 
have worn himself, and the rod he might have be- 
stowed on you, who, as I take it, have stolen his bird’s 
nest. 

D. Pedro. I will but teach them to sing, and restore 
them to the owner. 

Bene. If their singing answer your saying, by my 
faith, you say honestly. 

20 D. Pedro. The Lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you : 
the gentleman that danced with her told her she is 
much wronged by you. 

Bene. O, she misused me past the endurance of a 
block! an oak but with one green leaf on it would 
have answered her ; my very visor began to assume 
life and scold with her. She told me, not thinking I 
had been myself, that I was the prince’s jester, that 
I was duller than a great thaw ; huddling jest upon 
jest, with such impossible conveyance, upon me, that 

2401 stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army 
shooting at me. She speaks poniards, and every word 
stabs : if her breath were as terrible as her termina- 
tions, there were no living near her ; she would infect 
to the north star. I would not marry her, though she 
were endowed with all that Adam had left him before 
he transgressed : she would have made Hercules have 


216. Flat, Downright. 

239. Impossible conveyance, Incredible swiftness and _trickiness. 
“Conveyance” has the sense of something tricky, as in the 
dexterity of the juggler, or the smartness of a thief. 

242, Terminations, Terms. * 

246. Hercules, The Greek hero renowned for his strength. Legend 
tells that Queen Omphale made him dress as a woman and 
spin with her maidens, while she wore his lion’s skin. 
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turned spit, yea, and have cleft his club to make the 
fire too. Come, talk not of her: you shall find her 
the infernal Ate in good apparel. I would to God 
250some scholar would conjure her ; for certainly, while 
she is here, a man may live as quiet in hell as in a 
sanctuary ; and people sin upon purpose, because 
they would go thither ; so, indeed, all disquiet, horror, 
and perturbation follows her. 
D. Pedro. Look, here she comes. 


[Re-enter CLAUDIO, BEATRICE, HERO, and LEONATO.] 


Bene. Will your grace command me any service to 
the world’s end? I will go on the slightest errand 
now to the Antipodes that you can devise to send me 
on; I will fetch you a tooth-picker now from the 

2e0 furthest inch of Asia ; bring you the length of Prester 
John’s foot ; fetch you a hair off the great Cham’s 
beard ; do you any embassage to the Pigmies ; rather 
than hold three words’ conference with this harpy. 
You have no employment for me ? 

D. Pedvo. None, but to desire your good company. 

Bene. O God, sir, here’s a dish I love not: I cannot 
endure my Lady Tongue. (Exit. 

D. Pedro. Come, lady, come; you have lost the 
heart of Signior Benedick. 

270 Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me awhile; and I 
gave him use for it, a double heart for his single one ; 
marry, once before he won it of me with false dice, 
therefore your Grace may well say I have lost it. 

D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady, you have 
put him down. 

249. Ate, The goddess of discord. 

250. Conjure her : evil spirits were driven out by charms spoken in 
Latin, the language of the Church. 

260. Prester John, A legendary Christian king in the Far East. 

261. Great Cham, The Khan or ruler of Tartary. 

262. Pigmies, A mythical race of dwarfs. The traveller and writer, 
Marco Polo, tells of both Prester John and the Pigmies. 


263. Harpy, Fierce creature shaped partly like a woman, partly 
like a bird. 271. Use, Interest. 
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Beat. So I would not he should do me, my lord. I 
have brought Count Claudio, whom you sent me to 
seek. 

D. Pedro. Why, how now, count! wherefore are 

230 you sad ? 

Claud. Not sad, my lord. 

D. Pedro. How then? sick ? 

Claud. Neither, my lord. 

Beat. The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well; but civil count, civil as an orange, and 
something of that jealous complexion. 

D. Pedro. I faith, lady, I think your blazon to be 
true ; though, I’ll be sworn, if he be so, his conceit is 
false. Here, Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, and 

290 fair Hero is won: I have broke with her father, and 
his good will obtained : name the day of marriage, and 
God give thee joy! 

Leon. Count, take of me my daughter, and with her 
my fortunes: his Grace hath made the match, and all 
grace say Amen to it. 

Beat. Speak, count, ’tis your cue. 

Claud. Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I 
were but little happy, if I couldsay how much. Lady, 
as you are mine, I am yours: I give away myself for 

300 you, and dote upon the exchange. 

Beat. Speak, cousin; or, if you cannot, stop his 
mouth with a kiss, and let not him speak neither. 

D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 

Beat. Yea, my lord; | thank it, poor fool, it keeps 
on the windy side of care. My cousin tells him in his 
ear that he is in her heart. 

Claud. And so she doth, cousin. 

Beat. Good Lord, for alliance! Thus goes every 
285. Civil. A “civil orange’? was regarded as both sweet and 

bitter. There is a pun on “‘ Seville.” 
287. Blazon, Description ; originally used of the armorial bearings 
on a knight’s shield. 288. Conceit, Idea, opinion. 


305. Windy side, The right Gan The boat on the windward side 
has the advantage in a race. 
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one to the world but I, and I am sunburnt ; I may sit 
310in a corner, and cry heigh-ho for a husband ! 

D. Pedro, Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat. 1 would rather have one of your father’s 
getting. Hath your Grace ne’er a brother like you ? 
Your father got excellent husbands, if a maid could 
come by them ? 

_D. Pedro, Will you have me, lady ? 

Beat. No, my lord, unless I might have another for 
working-days : your Grace is too costly to wear every 
day. But, I beseech your Grace, pardon me: I was 

320 born to speak all mirth and no matter. 

D. Pedvo. Your silence most offends me, and to be 
merry best becomes you; for, out of question, you 
were born in a merry hour. 

Beat. No, sure, my lord, my mother cried; but 
then there was a star danced, and under that was I 
born. Cousins, God give you joy ! 

Leon. Niece, will you look to those things I told 
you of ? 

Beat. I cry you mercy, uncle. By your Grace’s 

330 pardon ! (Exit. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leon. There’s little of the melancholy element in 
her, my lord ; she is never sad but when she sleeps ; 
and not ever sad then ; for I have heard my daughter 
say, she hath often dreamed of unhappiness, and waked 
herself with laughing. 

D. Pedyo. She cannot endure to hear tell of a 
husband. 

Leon. O, by no means: she mocks all her wooers 

340 out of sight. 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week 
married, they would talk themselves mad. 

D. Pedvo. County Claudio, when mean you to go to 
church ? 

332. Element. See page 120. 
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Claud. To-morrow, my lord: time goes on crutches 
till love have all his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence 
a just seven-night ; and a time too brief, too, to have 

360 all things answer my mind. 

Pedro. Come, you shake the head at so long a 
breathing: but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time 
shall not go dully by us. I will, in the interim, under- 
take one of Hercules’ labours ; which is, to bring 
Signior Benedick and the Lady Beatrice into a moun- 
tain of affection the one with the other. I would fain 
have ita match ; and I doubt not but to fashion it, if 
you three will but minister such assistance as I shall 
give you direction. 

360 Leon. My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten 
nights’ watchings. 

Claud. And I, my lord. 

D. Pedro. And you too, gentle Hero ? 

Hero. I will do any modest office, my lord, to help 
my cousin to a good husband. 

D. Pedyo. And Benedick is not the unhopefullest 
husband that I know. Thus far can I praise him; 
he is of a noble strain, of approved valour, and con- 
firmed honesty. I will teach you how to humour your 

370 cousin, that she shall fall in love with Benedick ; and 
1h with your two helps, will so practice on Benedick, 
that, in despite of his quick wit and his queasy 
stomach, he shall fall in love with Beatrice. If we 
can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer: his glory 
shall be ours, for we are the only love-gods. Go in 
with me, and I will tell you my drift. [Exeunt. 


353. Interim, Interval. 

354. Hercules’ labours: the twelve difficult tasks this hero per- 
formed at the bidding of his cousin, Eurystheus. 

364. Modest, In the right measure or proportion; here, reasonable. 

368. Approved, as tested. 
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SCENE II 
The same, 


[Enter Don JOHN and BorAcuIO.] 


D. John. It is so; the Count Claudio shall marry 
the daughter of Leonato. 

Bora. Yea, my lord ; but I can cross it. 

D. John, Any bar, any cross, any impediment will 
be medicinal to me ; I am sick in displeasure to him ; 
and whatsoever comes athwart his affection ranges 
evenly with mine. How canst thou cross this mar- 
riage ? 

Bora. Not honestly, my lord ; but so covertly that 

iono dishonesty shall appear in me. 

D. John. Show me briefly how. 

Bora. 1 think I told your lordship, a year since, how 
much I am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting 
gentlewoman to Hero, 

D. John. I remember. 

Bora. I can, at any unseasonable instant of the 
night, appoint her to look out at her lady’s chamber 
window. 

D. John.. What life is in that, to be the death of this 

20 marriage ? 

Bora. The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go 
you to the prince your brother ; spare not to tell him 
that he hath wronged his honour in marrying the re- 
nowned Claudio—whose estimation do you mightily 
hold up—to a contaminated stale, such a one as Hero ? 

D. John. What proof shall I make of that ? 

Bora. Proof enough to misuse the prince, to vex 
Claudio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato. Look you 
for any other issue ? 


6. Athwart, Across. 6. Affection, Desire. 
21. Temper, Mix. 24. Estimation, Worth. 
27. Misuse, Deceive. 
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30 D. John. Only to despite them I will endeavour any- 
thing. 

Bora. Go, then; find me a meet hour to draw Don 
Pedro and the Count Claudio alone: tell them that 
you know that Hero loves me ; intend a kind of zeal 
both to the prince and Claudio, as,—in love of your 
brother’s honour, who hath made this match, and his 
friend’s reputation, who is thus like to be cozened with 
the semblance of a maid,—that you have discovered 
thus. They will scarcely believe this without trial : 

40 offer them instances ; which shall bear no less likeli- 
hood than to see me at her chamber-window ; hear 
me call Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret term me 
Claudio ; and bring them to see this the very night 
before the intended wedding,—for in the meantime I 
will so fashion the matter that Hero shall be absent,— 
and there shall appear such seeming truth of Hero’s 
disloyalty, that jealousy shall be called assurance and 
all the preparation overthrown. 

D. John. Grow this to what adverse issue it can, I 

50 will put it in practice. Be cunning in the working 
this, and thy fee is a thousand ducats. 

Bora. Be you constant in the accusation, and my 
cunning shall not shame me. 

D. John. I will presently go learn their day of mar- 
riage. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III 
LEONATO’S orchard. 


[Enter BENEDICK.] 
Bene. Boy! 
[Enter Boy.] 
Boy. Signior ? 
Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book : bring it 
hither to me in the orchard. 


37. Cozened, Cheated. 47. Jealousy, Suspicion. 
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Boy. I am here already, sir. 

Bene. I know that ; but I would have thee hence, 
and here again. [Exit Boy.] I do much wonder that 
one man, seeing how much another man is a fool when 
he dedicates his behaviours to love, will, after he hath 

10laughed at such shallow follies in others, become the 
argument of his own scorn by falling in love: and 
such aman is Claudio. I have known when there was 
no music with him but the drum and the fife; and 
now had he rather hear the tabor and the pipe: I 
have known when he would have walked ten mile 
a-foot to see a good armour: and now will he lie ten 
nights awake, carving the fashion of a new doublet. 
He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like 
an honest man and a soldier; and now is he turned 
20 orthography ; his words are a very fantastical ban- 
quet,—just so many strange dishes. May I be so 
converted, and see with these eyes? I cannot tell ; 
I think not : I will not be sworn but love may trans- 
form me to an oyster; but I’ll take my oath on it, 
till he hath made an oyster of me, he shall never make 
me such a fool. One woman is fair, yet I am well ; 
another is wise, yet I am well; another virtuous, yet 
Iam well: but till all graces be in one woman, one 
woman shall not come in my grace. Rich she shall 
30be, that’s certain ; wise, or I’ll none; virtuous, or 
T’lhnever cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on her ; 
mild, or come not near me; noble, or not I for an 
angel ; of good discourse, an excellent musician, and 
her hair shall be of what colour it please God. Ha! 
the prince and Monsieur Love! I will hide me in the 
arbour. (Withdraws. 


[Enter DON PEDRO, CLAUDIO, and LEONATO.] 


14. Tabor and pipe, Gay music such as that for dance and love- 
song. A tabor is a small drum. : 
20. Orthography, Orthographer, one that uses fine over-fanciful 
language. 31. Cheapen, Ask the price of. 
33. Angel, Gold coin worth about ros. 
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D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this music ? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord. How still the even- 
ing is, 
As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony ! 
49 D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid him- 
self ? 
Claud. O, very well, my lord: the music ended, 
We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth. 


[Enter BALTHASAR with Music.] 
D. Pedro. Come, Balthasar, we'll hear that song 


again. 
Balih. O, good my lord, tax not so bad a voice 
To slander music any more than once. 
D. Pedro. It is the witness still of excellency 
To put a strange face on his own perfection. 
I pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 
Balth. Because you talk of wooing, I will sing ; 
zo Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy, yet he wooes, 
Yet will he swear he loves. 
D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come 
Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes ; 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why, these are very crotchets that he 


speaks ; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing. [Aw. 
Bene. Now, divine air! now is his soul ravished ! 
Is it not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale souls 
@out of men’s bodies? Well, a horn for my money, 
when all’s done. 


42. Kid-fox, Young fox. i 4 
47- sft aed . - . perfection, To disguise his own skill, by disparaging 
i 


59. Sheeps’ guts. Used in the manufacture of the strings of musical 
instruments. 
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The Song. 


Balth. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never : 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy : 
Then sigh not so, etc, 


SIGH NO MORE, LADIES 
R. J. S. STEVENS. 
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D. Pedro. By my troth, a good song. 

Balth. And an ill singer, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Ha, no, no, faith; thou singest well enough 
for a shift. 

Bene. Anhe had been a dog that should have howled 

sothus, they would have hanged him: and I pray God 
his bad voice bode no. mischief. I had as lief have 
heard the night-raven, come what plague could have 
come after it. 
48 
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D. Pedyo. Yea, marry, dost thou hear, Balthasar ? 
I pray thee, get us some excellent music; for to- 
morrow night we would have it at the Lady Hero’s 
chamber-window. 

Balth. The best I can, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Do so: farewell. [Exit BALTHASAR.] 

90Come hither, Leonato. What was it you told me of 
to-day, that your niece Beatrice was in love with 
Signior Benedick ? 

Claud. O, ay: stalk on, stalk on; the fowlsits. I 
did never think that lady would have loved any man. 

Leon. No, nor I neither ; but most wonderful that 
she should so dote on Signior Benedick, whom she 
hath in all outward behaviours seemed ever to abhor. 

Bene. Is’t possible ? Sits the wind in that corner ? 

Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to 

00 think of it, but that she loves him with an enraged 
affection ; it is past the infinite of thought. 

D. Pedro. May be she doth but counterfeit ? 

Claud. Faith, like enough. 

Leon. O God, counterfeit! There was never 
counterfeit of passion came so near the life of passion 
as she discovers it. 

D. Pedvo. Why, what effects of passion shows she ? 

Claud. Bait the hook well ; this fish will bite. 

Leon. What effects, my lord? She will sit you, 

uo you heard my daughter tell you how. 

Claud. She did, indeed. 

D. Pedro. How, how, I pray you? Youamazeme: 
I would have thought her spirit had been invincible 
against all assaults of affection. 

Leon. [would have sworn it had, my lord ; especially 
against Benedick. 

Bene. I should think this a gull, but that the white- 
bearded fellow speaks it : knavery cannot, sure, hide 
himself in such reverence. 

120 Claud. He hath ta’en the infection : hold it up. 
117. Gull, Trick. 
(2,736) 49 4 
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D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection known to 
Benedick ? 

Leon. No; and swears she never will: that’s her 
torment. 

Claud. ’Tis true, indeed; so your daughter says : 
“‘ Shall I,”’ says she, “‘ that have so oft encountered 
him with scorn, write to him that I love him ? ” 

Leon. This says she now when she is beginning to 
write to him ; for she’ll be up twenty times a night ; 

130 and there will she sit in her smock till she have writ a 
sheet of paper: my daughter tells us all. 

Claud. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I remember 
a pretty jest your daughter told us of. 

Leon. O, when she had writ it, and was reading it over, 
she found Benedick and Beatrice between the sheet ? 

Claud. That. 

Leon. O, she tore the letter into a thousand half- 
pence ; railed at herself, that she should be so im- 
modest to write to one that she knew would flout her ; 

40‘ I measure him,”’ says she, ‘‘ by my own spirit ; for 
I should flout him, if he writ to me; yea, though I 
love him, I should.” 

Claud. Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, 
sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curses ; 
““O sweet Benedick! God give me patience ! ”’ 

Leon. She doth indeed ; my daughter says so: and 
the ecstasy hath so much overborne her, that my 
daughter is sometime afeard she will do a desperate 
outrage to herself ; it is very true. 

150 D. Pedyo, It were good that Benedick knew of it by 
some other, if she will not discover it. 

Claud. To what end? He would make but a sport 
of it, and torment the poor lady worse. 

D. Pedro. An he should, it were an alms to hang 
him, She is an excellent sweet lady ; and, out of all 
suspicion, she is virtuous. 

147. Ecstasy, Frenzy : used of any state of mind, either of joy or 
sorrow, in which one is ‘“‘ beside oneself.” 
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Claud. And she is exceeding wise. 

D. Pedro. In everything but in loving Benedick. 

Leon. O, my lord, wisdom and blood combating in 

160so tender a body, we have ten proofs to one that blood 
hath the victory. Iam sorry for her, as I have just 
cause, being her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. I would she had bestowed this dotage on 
me: I would have daffed all other respects, and made 
her half myself. I pray you, tell Benedick of it, and 
hear what a’ will say. 

Leon. Were it good, think you ? 

Claud. Hero thinks surely she will die ; for she says 
she will die, if he love her not ; and she will die, ere she 

170 make her love known ; and she will die, if he woo her, 
rather than she will bate one breath of her accustomed 
crossness. 

D. Pedro. She doth well: if she should make tender 
of her love, ’tis very possible he’ll scorn it ; for the 
man, as you know all, hath a contemptible spirit. 

Claud. He is a very proper man. 

D. Pedro. He hath indeed a good outward happi- 
ness. 

Claud. Before God! and in my mind, very wise. 

iso D. Pedvo. He doth indeed show some sparks that 
are like wit. 

Claud. And I take him to be valiant. 

D. Pedro. As Hector, I assure you: and in the 
managing of quarrels you may say he is wise; for 
either he avoids them with great discretion, or under- 
takes them with a most Christian-like fear. 

Leon. If he do fear God, a’ most necessarily keep 
peace : if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a 
quarrel with fear and trembling. 

9  D. Pedro. And so will he do; for the man doth fear 


164. Daffed ... respects, Put aside all ofher fopeides 10) CEE ae 
173. Tender, Offer. , AY rOl 
183. Hector, One of the Trojan heroes ji 


the war between Greece 
and Troy. = 
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God, howsoever it seems not in him by some large 
jests he will make. Well, I am sorry for your niece. 
Shall we go seek Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord: let her wear it out 
with good counsel. 

Leon. Nay, that’s impossible: she may wear her 
heart out first. 

D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it by your 
daughter: let it cool the while. I love Benedick 

200 well; and I could wish he would modestly examine 
himself, to see how much he is unworthy so good 
a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready. 

Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, I will 
never trust my expectation. 

D. Pedvo. Let there be the same net spread for her ; 
and that must your daughter and her gentlewoman 
carry. The sport will be, when they hold one an 
opinion of another’s dotage, and no such matter: 

210 that’s the scene that I would see, which will be merely 
a dumb show. Let us send her to call him in to 
dinner. 

[Exeunt Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, and LEONATO. 

Bene. [Coming forward] This can be no trick: the 
conference was sadly borne. They have the truth of 
this from Hero. They seem to pity the lady: it 
seems her affections have their full bent. Love me! 
why, it must be requited. I hear how I am censured : 
they say I will bear myself proudly, if I perceive the 
love come from her ; they say too that she will rather 

220 die than give any sign of affection. I did never think 
to marry: I must not seem proud: happy are they 
that hear their detractions, and can put them to 
mending. They say the lady is fair,—’tis a truth, I 
can bear them witness; and virtuous,—’tis so, I 


191. Large, Gross. ‘ 4. Sadly, Gravely. 
216, Full bent, Like that of a bow, strated ‘as far as it will go. 
217 Censured, Judged. 
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cannot reprove it ; and wise, but for loving me,—by 
my troth, it is no addition to her wit, nor no great 
argument of her folly, for I will be horribly in love 
with her. I may chance have some odd quirks and 
remnants of wit broken on me, because I have railed 

230so long against marriage: but doth not the appetite 
alter ? a man loves the meat in his youth that he 
cannot endure in his age. Shall quips and sentences 
and these paper bullets of the brain awe a man from 
the career of his humour? No, the world must be 
peopled. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did 
not think I should live till I were married. Here 
comes Beatrice. By this day! she’s a fair lady: I 
do spy some marks of love in her. 


[Enter BEATRICE. ] 


Beat. Against my will I am sent to bid you come in 
240 to dinner. 
Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for-your pains. 
Beat. I took no more pains for those thanks than 
you take pains to thank me; if it had been painful, I 
would not have come. 
Bene. You take pleasure, then, in the message ? 
Beat. Yea, just so much as you may take upon a 
knife’s point, and choke a daw withal. You have no 
stomach, signior: fare you well. (Exit. 
Bene. Ha! ‘ Against my will I am sent to bid you 
20come in to dinner;”’ there’s a double meaning in 
that. ‘‘I took no more pains for those thanks than 
you took pains to thank me ;”’ that’s as much as to 
say, Any pains that I take for you is as easy as 
thanks. If I do not take pity of her, I am a villain: 
if I do not love her, Iam a Jew. I will go get her 


picture. (Exit. 
225. Reprove, Disprove. 227. Argument, Proof. | 
232. Sentences, Short pithy sayings. 234. Humour, Inclination. 
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ACT III 


SCENE I 
LEONATO’S orchard. 


[Enter HERO, MARGARET, and URSULA.] 


Hero. Good Margaret, run thee to the parlour ; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio : 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her ; say that thou overheard’st us Fs 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter ; like favourites, 
10 Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it: there will she hide 
her, 
To listen our propose. _ This is thy office ; 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 
Marg. Vl make her come, I warrant you, pres- 
ently. [Exit. 
Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk must only be of Benedick. 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man did merit : 
20 My talk to thee must be, how Benedick 


3. Proposing with, Talking with. 12. Propose, Conversation. 
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Is sick in love with Beatrice. Of this matter 
Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hearsay. 


[Enter BEATRICE, behind.} 


Now begin ; 
For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 
Urs. The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice ; who even now 
30 Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 
Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear lose noth- 


ing 
Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it. 
[Approaching the bower. 

No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggerds of the rock. 

Urs. But are you sure 
That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 

Hero. So says the prince and my new-trothed lord. 

Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 

40 Hero. They did entreat me to acquaint her of it ; 

But I persuaded them, if they loved Benedick, 
To wish him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 

Urs. Why did youso? Doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full as fortunate a bed 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 

Hero. O god of love! I know he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded toaman: ~ 
But Nature never framed a woman’s heart 

50 Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice ; 


36. Haggerds, Untrained hawks. 
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Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 
Urs. Sure, I think so ; 
And therefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 
Hero. Why, you speak truth. I never yet saw 
man, 

60 How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 
But she would spell him backward : if fair-faced, 
She would swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 
If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antique, 

Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut ; 

If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out ; 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 

70 Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 
Hero. No, not to be so odd, and from all fashions, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable : 
But who dare tell her so? If I should speak, 
She would mock me into air; O, she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit ! 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover’d fire, 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks, 

s0 Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Urs. Yet tell her of it : hear what she will say. 


52. Misprising, Despising. 
61. Spell him backward, As witches say their prayers, turning what 
is good into a fault. +» 63. Antique, A grotesque figure. 
65. Agate. Tiny figures, cut in agate, were used as seals. 
70. Purchaseth, Winneth. 
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Hero. No; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion. 
And, truly, I’ll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with: one doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Urs. O, do not do your cousin such a wrong ! 
She cannot be so much without true judgment,— 
Having so swift and excellent a wit 

90 As she is prized to have,—as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick. 

Hero. He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 

Urs. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy : Signior Benedick, 

For shape, for bearing, argument and valour, 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 
Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 
Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 
100 When are you married, madam ? 

Hero. Why, every day, to-morrow. Come, go in 
I'll show thee some attires ; and have thy counsel 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 

Urs. She’s limed, I warrant you: we have caught 

her, madam. 

Hero. If it prove so, then loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 

[Exeunt HERO and URSULA. 

Beat. [Coming forward] What fire is in mine ears ? 

Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so much ? 

Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 
110 No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on ; I will requite thee, 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand : 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 


96. Argument, Reasoning power. _ ; 
104. Limed, Taken fast, as a bird with lime smeared on a twig. 
zui1. Requite, Reward, return your love, 
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To bind our loves up in a holy band ; 
For others say thou dost. deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. (Exit. 


SCENE II 
A room in LEONATO’S house. 


[Enter Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, 
and LEONATO.] 


D. Pedvo. 1 do but stay till your marriage be con- 
summate, and then go I toward Arragon. 

Claud. Vl bring you thither, my lord, if you'll 
vouchsafe me. 

D. Pedvo. Nay, that would be as great a soil in the 
new gloss of your marriage, as to show a child his new 
coat and forbid him to wear it. I will only be bold 
with Benedick for his company ; for, from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot, he is all mirth: he 

1ohath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string, and the 
little hangman dare not shoot at him; he hath a 
heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper, 
for what his heart thinks his tongue speaks. 

Bene. Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

Leon. So say 1: methinks you are sadder. 

Claud. I hope he be in love. 

D. Pedvo. Hang him, truant! there’s no true drop 
of blood in him, to be truly touched with love; if he 
be sad, he wants money. 

20 Bene. I have the toothache. 

D. Pedro. Draw it. 

Bene. Hang it ! 

Claud. You must hang it first, and draw it after- 
wards. 

D. Pedvo. What! sigh for the toothache ? 
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Leon. Where is but a humour or a worm. 
: Bene. Well, every one can master a grief but he that 
as it. 
Claud. Yet say I, he is in love. 

30 D. Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy in him, 
unless it be a fancy that he hath to strange disguises ; 
as, to be a Dutchman to-day, a Frenchman to-morrow; 
or in the shape of two countries at once, as, a German 
from the waist downward, all slops, and a Spaniard 
from the hip upward, no doublet. Unless he have a 
fancy to this foolery, as it appears he hath, he is no 
fool for fancy, as you would have it appear he is. 

Claud. If he be not in love with some woman, there 
is no believing old signs: a’ brushes his hat o’ morn- 

40ings ; what should that bode ? 

D. Pedyo. Hath any man seen him at the barber’s ? 

Claud. No, but the barber’s man hath been seen 
with him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath 
already stuffed tennis-balls. 

Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the 
loss of a beard. 

D. Pedvo. Nay, a’ rubs himself with civet: can 
you smell him out by that ? 

Claud. That’s as much as to say, the sweet youth’s 

501in love. 

D. Pedro. The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 

Claud. And when was he wont to wash his face ? 

D. Pedro. Yes, or to paint himself ? for the which, 
I hear what they say of him. 

Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit ; which is now 
crept into a lute-string, and now governed by stops. 

D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him : 
conclude, conclude he is in love. 
26. Humour. ‘‘ Worms breed in the cheek teeth of rotten humours 


that be in the hollowness thereof.”” 
(Trans. of BARTHOLOMZUS.) 
30. Fancy, Love. 34. Slops, Loose, wide breeches. 
47. Civet, Perfume made from the civet cat. 
56. Lute-string: the lute was used to acconipany the love-song, 
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Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. 
60 D. Pedro. That would I know too: I warrant, one 
that knows him not. 
Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions ; and, in despite 
of all, dies for him. 
D. Pedro. She shall be buried with her face upwards. 
Bene. Yet is this no charm for the toothache. Old 
signior, walk aside with me: I have studied eight or 
nine wise words to speak to you, which these hobby- 
horses must not hear. 
[Exeunt BENEDICK and LEONATO. 
D. Pedvo. For my life, to break with him about 
70 Beatrice. 
Claud. Tis even so. Hero and Margaret have by 
this played their parts with Beatrice; and then the 
two bears will not bite one another when they meet. 


[Enter Don JOHN. ] 


D. John. My lord and brother, God save you! 
D. Pedvo. Good den, brother. 
D. John. Tf your leisure served, I would speak with 
ou. 
D. Pedro. In private? 
D. John. lf it please you: yet Count Claudio may 
sohear ; for what I would speak of concerns him. 
D. Pedro. What’s the matter ? 
D. John. [To CLaupi10] Means your lordship to be 
married to-morrow ? 
D. Pedro. You know he does. 
D. John. I know not that, when he knows what I 
know. 
Claud. If there be any impediment, I pray you dis- 
cover it. 
D. John. You may think I love you not: let that 
go appear hereafter, and aim better at me by that I now 


62. Ill conditions, Bad qualities. 

67. Hobby-horses, Term of more or less friendly contempt. The 
hobby-horse was one of the characters in the old morris 
dances, 75. Good den, Good-evening. 
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will manifest. For my brother, I think he holds you 
well, and in dearness of heart hath holp to effect your 
ensuing marriage,—surely suit ill spent and labour ill 
bestowed. 

D. Pedro. Why, what’s the matter ? 

D. John. I came hither to tell you; and, circum- 
stances shortened, for she has been too long a talking 
of, the lady is disloyal. 

Claud. Who, Hero ? 

10 D. John. Even she; Leonato’s Hero, your Hero, 
every man’s Hero ? 

Claud. Disloyal ? 

D. John. The word is too good to paint out her 
wickedness ; I could say she were worse; think you 
of a worse title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not 
till further warrant: go but with me to-night, you 
shall see her chamber-window entered, even the night 
before her wedding-day: if you love her then, to- 
morrow wed her ; but it would better fit your honour 

noto change your mind. 

Claud. May this be so ? 

D. Pedro. 1 will not think it. 

D. John. Vf you dare not trust that you see, confess 
not that you know : if you will follow me, I will show 
you enough; and when you have seen more, and 
heard more, proceed accordingly. 

Claud. If I see anything to-night why I should not 
marry her to-morrow, in the congregation, where I 
should wed, there will I shame her. 

320 D. Pedro. And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her, 
I will join with thee to disgrace her. 

D. John. 1 will disparage her no farther till you are 
my witnesses: bear it coldly but till midnight, and 
let the issue show itself. 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned ! 

Claud. O mischief strangely thwarting ! 

D. John. O plague right well prevented! so will 
you say when you have oe the sequel. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III 
A street. 


[Enter DOGBERRY and VERGES with the Watch. ] 


Dog. Are you good men and true? 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer 
salvation, body and soul. 

, Dog. Nay, that were a punishment too good for 
them, if they should have any allegiance in them, being 
chosen for the prince’s watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dog- 
berry. 

Dog. First, who think you the most desartless man 

10 to be constable ? 

First Watch. Hugh Otecake, sir, or George Seacole ; 
for they can write and read. 

Dog. Come hither, neighbour Seacole. God hath 
blessed you with a good name: to be a well-favoured 
man is the gift of fortune; but to write and read 
comes by nature. 

Sec. Watch. Both which, master constable,— 

Dog. You have: I knew it would be your answer. 
Well, for your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and 

20make no boast of it ; and for your writing and read- 
ing, let that appear when there is no need of such 
vanity. You are thought here to be the most sense- 
less and fit man for the constable of the watch ; there- 
fore bear you the lantern. This is your charge: you 
shall comprehend all vagrom men; you are to bid any 
man stand, in the prince’s name. 

Sec. Watch. How if a’ will not stand ? 

Verges. The headborough (see Persons of the Play) was the head of 
the “ frankpledge,” the,system by which each male member 
of a “ tithing ” was responsible for the general good behaviour 
of himself and the other members of the tithing. 

14. Well-favoured, ics tenentiag 
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Dog. Why, then, take no note of him, but let him 
go; and presently call the rest of the watch together, 

30and thank God you are rid of a knave. 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is 
none of the prince’s subjects. 

Dog. True, and they are to meddle with none but 
the prince’s subjects. You shall also make no noise in 
the streets; for for the watch to babble and to talk 
is most tolerable and not to be endured. 

Watch. We will rather sleep than talk: we know 
what belongs to a watch. 

Dog. Why, you speak like an ancient and most 
quiet watchman ; for I cannot see how sleeping should 
offend : only, have a care that your bills be not stolen. 
Well, you are to call at all the ale-houses, and bid 
those that are drunk get them to bed. 

Watch. How if they will not ? 

Dog. Why, then, let them alone till they are sober : 
if they make you not then the better answer, you may 
say they are not the men you took them for. 

Watch. Well, sir. 

Dog. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by 

50 virtue of your office, to be no true man ; and, for such 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, 
why, the more is for your honesty. 

Watch. If we know him to be a thief, shall we not 
lay hands on him ? 

Dog. Truly; by your office, you may ; but I think 
they that touch pitch will be defiled: the most 
peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, is to let 
him show himself what he is, and steal out of your 
company. 

eo Verg. You have been always called a merciful man, 
partner. 

Dog. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will, 
much more a man who hath any honesty in him. 


41, Bills, The pikes carried by the watchmen. 
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Verg. If you hear a child crying in the night, you 
must call to the nurse and bid her still it. 

Watch. How if the nurse be asleep and will not 
hear us ? 

Dog. Why, then, depart in peace, and let the child 
wake her with crying ; for the ewe that will not hear 

70her lamb when it baes will never answer a calf when 
he bleats. 

Verg. ’Tis very true. 

Dog. This is the end of the charge :—you, constable, 
are to present the prince’s own person ; if you meet 
the prince in the night, you may stay him. 

Verg. Nay, by’r lady, that I think a’ cannot. 

Dog. Five shillings to one on’t, with any man that 
knows the statues, he may stay him: marry, not 
without the prince be willing ; for, indeed, the watch 

soought to offend no man ; and it is an offence to stay 
a man against his will. 

Verg. By’r lady, I think it be so. 

Dog. Ha, ah, ha! Well, masters, good-night : an 
there be any matter of weight chances, call up me: 
keep your fellows’ counsels and your own ; and good- 
night. Come, neighbour. 

Watch. Well, masters, we hear our charge: let us 
go sit here upon the church bench till two, and then 
all to bed. 

90 Dog. One word more, honest neighbours. I pray 
you, watch about Signior Leonato’s door; for the 
wedding being there to-morrow, there is a great coil 
to-night. Adieu: be vigitant, I beseech you. 

[Exeunt DoGBERRY and VERGES. 


[Enter BoRAcHIO and CONRADE.] 


Bora. What, Conrade! 
Watch. [Aside] Peace! stir not. 
Bora. Conrade, I say ! 


74. Present, Represent. 2. Coil, To-do. 
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Con. Here, man; I am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Mass, and my elbow itched ; I thought there 
would a scab follow. 

100 Con. I will owe thee an answer for that: and now 
forward with thy tale. 

Bora. Stand thee close, then, under this pent-house, 
for it drizzles rain; and I will, like a true drunkard, 
utter all to thee. 

Watch. [Aside] Some treason, masters : yet stand 
close. 

’ Bora. Therefore know I have earned of Don John 
a thousand ducats. 

Con. Is it possible that any villany should be so 

uo dear ? 

Bora. Thou shouldst rather ask, if it were possible 
any villany should be so rich ; for when rich villains 
have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what 
price they will. 

Con. I wonder at it. 

Bora. That shows thou art unconfirmed. Thou 
knowest that the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a 
cloak, is nothing to a man. 

Con. Yes, it is apparel. 

120 Bora. I mean, the fashion. 

Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bora. Tush! I may as well say the fool’s the fool. 
But seest thou not what a deformed thief this fashion 
is ? 

Watch. [Aside] I know that Deformed ; a’ has been 
a vile thief this seven year ; a’ goes up and down like 
a gentleman ; I remember his name. 

Bora. Didst thou not hear somebody ? 

Con. No ; *twas the vane on the house. 

80 Bora. Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thiet 
this fashion is ; how giddily a’ turns about all the hot 
bloods between fourteen and five-and-thirty ? some- 

102. Pent-house (pentice), Outhouse, lean-to. 
108. Ducat, Italian coin of varying values. 
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times fashioning them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the 
reechy painting, sometime like god Bel’s priests in the 
old church-window, sometime like the shaven Her- 
cules in the smirched worm-eaten tapestry ? 

Con, All this Isee ; and I see that the fashion wears 
out more apparel than the man. But art not thou 
thyself giddy with the fashion too, that thou hast 

uo shifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fashion ? 

Bora. Not so, neither: but know that I have to- 
night wooed Margaret, the Lady Hero’s gentlewoman, 
by the name of Hero: she leans me out at her mistress’ 
chamber-window, bids me a thousand times good- 
night,—I tell this tale vilely :—I should first tell thee 
how the prince, Claudio and my master, planted and 
placed and possessed by my master Don John, saw 
afar off in the orchard this amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they Margaret was Hero ? 

1:0 Bova. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio ; 
but the devil my master knew she was Margaret; and 
partly by his oaths, which first possessed them, partly 
by the dark night, which did deceive them, but chiefly 
by my villany, which did confirm any slander that 
Don John had made, away went Claudio enraged ; 
swore he would meet her, as he was appointed, next 
morning at the temple, and there, before the whole 
congregation, shame her with what he saw o’er night, 
and send her home again without a husband. 

100 First Watch. We charge you, in the prince’s name, 
stand ! 

Sec. Watch. Call up the right master constable. 
We have here recovered the most dangerous piece of 
lechery that ever was known in the commonwealth. 

First Watch. And one Deformed is one of them: I 
know him; a’ wears a lock. 

134. Reechy, Reeky, smoky." 
134. Bel’s priests. Probably a representation of the story of Bel 
and the Dragon, from one of the books of the Apocrypha. 


147. Possessed. The word bas two meanings, “ influenced ” and 
“informed,” and both are conveyed in its use here. 
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Con. Masters, masters,— 

Sec. Watch. You'll be made bring Deformed forth, 
I warrant you. 

170 Con. Masters,— 

First Watch. Never speak: we charge you let us 
obey you to go with us. 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, 
being taken up of these men’s bills. 

Con. A commodity in question, I warrant you. 
Come, we'll obey you. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV 
HERO’s apartment. 


[Enter HERO, MARGARET, and URSULA.] 


Hero. Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, and 
desire her to rise. 

Urs. I will, lady. 

Hervo. And bid her come hither. 

Urs. Well. (Exit. 

Marg. Troth, I think your other rabato were better. 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, I'll wear this. 

Marg. By my troth’s not so good ; and I warrant 
your cousin will say so. 

10 Heyo. My cousin’s a fool, and thou art another: 
I'll wear none but this. 

Marg. I like the new tire within excellently, if the 
hair were a thought browner; and your gown’s a 
most rare fashion, i’ faith. I saw the Duchess of 
Milan’s gown that they praise so. 

Hero. O, that exceeds, they say. 

Marg. By my troth’s but a night-gown in respect 
of yours,—cloth o’ gold, and cuts, and laced with 
silver, set with pearls, down sleeves, side sleeves, and 


173. Commodity, Any kind of merchandise. 
6. Rabato, A ruff, or a wire support for a ruff. 
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20skirts, round underborne with a bluish tinsel : but for 
a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent fashion, yours is 
worth ten on’t. 
Hero. God give me joy to wear it! for my heart is 
exceeding heavy. 
Marg. ’Twill be heavier soon. 
Hero. Fie upon thee! art not ashamed ? 
Marg. Of what, lady ?_ of speaking honourably ? 
Is not marriage honourable in a beggar? Is not 
your lord honourable without marriage? I think 
30 you would have me say, “ saving your reverence, a 
husband :” an bad thinking do not wrest true speak- 
ing, I'll offend nobody: is there any harm in “ the 
heavier fora husband” ? None, I think, an it be the 
right husband and the right wife ; otherwise ’tis light, 
and not heavy : ask my Lady Beatrice else ; here she 
comes. 
[Enter BEATRICE. ] 


Hero. Good-morrow, coz. 
Beat. Good-morrow, sweet Hero. 
Hero, Why, how now? do you speak in the sick 
40 tune ? 
Beat. I am out of all other tune, methinks. 
Marg. Clap’s into “Light o’ love”; that goes 
without a burden: do you sing it, and I’ll dance it. 
Beat. Ye light o’ love, with your heels! then, if 
your husband have stables enough, you’ll see he shall 
lack no barns. 
Marg. O illegitimate construction! I scorn that 
with my heels. 
Beat. ’Tis almost five o’clock, cousin; ’tis time 
60you were ready. By my troth, I am exceeding ill: 
heigh-ho! 
Marg. For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 
Beat. For the letter that begins them all, H. 


21. Quaint, Dainty, charming. 31. An, If. 
42. Light o’ love, Anolddance tune. 43 Burden, Bass, under-song, 
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Marg. Well, an you be not turned Turk, there’s no 
more sailing by the star. 

Beat. What means the fool, trow ? 

Marg. Nothing I; but God send every one their 
heart’s desire ! 

Hero. These gloves the count sent me; they are an 

60 excellent perfume. 

Beat. I am stuffed, cousin ; I cannot smell. 

Marg. There’s goodly catching of cold. 

Beat. O, God help me! God help me! how long 
have you professed apprehension ? 

Marg. Ever since you left it. Doth not my wit 
become me rarely ? 

Beat. It is not seen enough, you should wear it in 
your cap. By my troth, I am sick. 

Marg. Get you some of this distilled Carduus Bene- 

vodictus, and lay it to your heart : it is the only thing 
for a qualm. 

Hero. There thou prickest her with a thistle. 

Beat. Benedictus! why Benedictus? you have 
some moral in this Benedictus. 

Marg. Moral! no, by my troth, I have no moral 
meaning; I meant, plain holy-thistle. You may 
think perchance that I think you are in love: nay, 
by’r lady, I am not such a fool to think what I list ; 
nor I list not to think what I can; nor, indeed, I 

socannot think, if I would think my heart out of think- 
ing, that you are in love, or that you will be in love, 
or that you can be in love. Yet Benedick was such 
another, and now is he become a man: he swore he 
should never marry ; and yet now, in despite of his 
heart, he eats his meat without grudging: and how 
you may be converted, I know not ; but methinks you 
look with your eyes as other women do. 


54. Turned Turk, Become a pervert—.e. faithless to your former 
convictions. 
69. Carduus Benedictus, Holy thistle, thought to be a cure for 
affections of the heart. 
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Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps ? 
Marg. Not a false gallop. 


[Re-enter URSULA. ] 


9 Urs. Madam, withdraw: the prince, the count, 
Signior Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of 
the town, are come to fetch you to church. 

Hero. Help to dress me, good coz, good Meg, good 
Ursula. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V 
Another room in LEONATO’S house. 


[Enter LEONATO, with DOGBERRY and VERGES. | 


Leon. What would you with me, honest neighbour ? 
Dog. Marry, sir, I would have some confidence with 
you that decerns you nearly. 
Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you see it is a busy 
time with me. 
Dog. Marry, this it is, sir. 
Verg. Yes, in truth it is, sir. 
Leon. What is it, my good friends ? 
Dog, Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off the 
io matter : an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt 
as, God help, I would desire they were ; but, in faith, 
honest as the skin between his brows. 
Verg. Yes, I thank God I am as honest as any man 
living that is an old man and no honester than I. 
Dog. Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neigh- 
bour Verges. 
Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 
Dog. It pleases your worship to say so, but we are 
the poor duke’s officers ;, but truly, for mine own part 
89. False gallop, Forced, unnatural pace. 
15. Palabras: for the Spanish pocas palabras, few words. 
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20if I were as tedious as a king, I could find in my heart 
to bestow it all of your worship. 

Leon. All thy tediousness on me, ah ? 

Dog. Yea, an ’twere a thousand pound more than 
*tis ; for I hear as good exclamation on your worship 
as of any man in the city ; and though I be but a poor 
man, I am glad to hear it. 

Verg. And so am I. 

Leon. I would fain know what you have to say. 

Verg. Marry, sir, our watch to-night, excepting 

80your worship’s presence, ha’ ta’en a couple of as 
arrant knaves as any in Messina. 

Dog. A good old man, sir; he will be talking: as 
they say, When the age is in, the wit is out: God 
help us! it is a world to see. Well said, i’ faith, 
neighbour Verges: well, God’s a good man; an two 
men ride of a horse, one must ride behind. An honest 
soul, i’ faith, sir; by my troth he is, as ever broke 
bread ; but God is to’be worshipped ; all men are not 
alike ; alas, good neighbour ! 

40 Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of you. 

Dog. Gifts that God gives. 

Leon. I must leave you. 

Dog. One word, sir: our watch, sir, have indeed 
comprehended two aspicious persons, and we would 
have them this morning examined before your worship. 

Leon. Take their examination yourself, and bring 
it me: I am now in great haste, as it may appear 
unto you. 

Dog. It shall be suffigance. 

50 Leon. Drink some wine ere you go: fare you well. 


[Enter a Messenger. ] 


Mess. My lord, they stay for you to give your 
daughter to her husband. 
Leon. I'll wait upon them : I am ready. 
[Exeunt LEONATO and Messenger. 
Dog. Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Sea- 
Wp 
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cole ; bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the gaol : 
we are now to examination these men. 

Verg. And we must do it wisely. 

Dog. Wewillspare for no wit, I warrant you ; here’s 
that shall drive some of them to a noncome : only get 

éothe learned writer to set down our excommunication, 

and meet me at the gaol. [Exeunt. 


59. Noncome: “ Non compos mentis ”—to be out of one’s wits. 
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ACTIV 


SCENE I 
A church. 


[Enter Don Pepro, Dow Joux, Leonato, Friar 
Francis, CLaupio, Benepicx, Hero, BEATRICE, 
and Attendants.) 


Leon. Come, Friar Francis, be brief; only to the 
plain form of marriage, and you shall recount their 
particular duties afterwards. 

Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this 


lady. 
Claud, No. 


Leon. To be married to her: friar, you come to 

her. 

Friar. Lady, you come hither to be married to this 

woount. 

Hero. I do. 

Friar. Vi either of you know any inward impediment 
why you should not be conjoined, I charge you, on 
your souls, to utter it. 

Claud. Know you any, Hero ? 

Hero. None, my lord. 

Friar. Know you any, count ? 

Lum. \ dare make his answer, none. 

Claud. O, what men dare do! what men may do! 

wn what men daily do, not knowing what they do ! 

Bene. How now | interjections? Why, then, some 
be of laughing, as, ah, ha, he! 
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Claud. Stand thee by, friar. Father, by your leave: 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? 
Leon. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 
Claud. And what have I to give you back, whose 
worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift ? 
D. Pedro. Nothing, unless you render her again. 
80 Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankful- 
ness. 
There, Leonato, take her back again : 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend ; 
She’s but the sign and semblance of her honour. 
Behold how like a maid she blushes here ! 
O, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 
Comes not that blood as modest evidence 
To witness simple virtue ? Would you not swear, 
All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
40 By these exterior shows ? But she is none: 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 
Leon. What do you mean, my lord ? 
Claud. Not to be married, 
Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton. 
Leon. Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof, 
Have vanquish’d the resistance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity,— 
Claud. I know what you would say: if I have 
known her, 
You will say she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the ’forehand sin : 
50 No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with words too large ; 
But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. . 
Hero. And seem’d I ever otherwise to you ? 


30. Learn, Teach. 43. Approved, Proved. 
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Claud. Out on thee! Seeming! I will write 
against it : 
You seemed to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown ; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 
60 That rage in savage sensuality. 
Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wide ? 
Leon. Sweet prince, why speak not you ? 
D. Pedro. What should I speak ? 
I stand dishonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 
Leon. Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
D. John. Sir, they are spoken, and these things are 
true. 
Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. 
Hero. True! O God! 
Claud. Leonato, stand I here ? 
Is this the prince ? is this the prince’s brother ? 
70 Is this face Hero’s ? are our eyes our own ? 
Leon. All this isso: but what of this, my lord ? 
Claud. Let me but move one question to your 
daughter ; ~ 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 
Leon. I charge thee do so, as thou art my child. 
Hero. O, God defend me! how am I beset ! 
What kind of catechizing call you this ? 
Claud. To make you answer truly to your name. 
Hero. Isit not Hero? Who can blot that name 
80 With any just reproach ? 
Claud. Marry, that can Hero ; 
Hero itself can blot out Hero’s virtue. 
What man was he talk’d with you yesternight 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now, if you are a maid, answer to this. 
56. Dian, The virgin goddess of the moon. 
59. Venus, Goddess of love. 73. Kindly, Natural. 
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Hero. 1 talk’d with no man at that hour, my lord. 
D. Pedyo. Why, then are you no maiden. Leonato, 
I am sorry you must hear : upon mine honour, 
Myself, my brother, and this grieved count 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
90 Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window 5 
Who hath indeed, most like a liberal villain, 
Confess’d the vile encounters they have had 
A thousand times in secret. 
D. John, Fie, fie! they are not to be named, my lord, 
Not to be spoke of ; 
There is not chastity enough in language, 
Without offence to utter them. Thus, pretty lady, 
I am sorry for thy much misgovernment. 
Claud. O Hero, what a Hero hadst thou been, 
100 If half thy outward graces had been placed 
About the thoughts and counsels of thy heart ! 
But fare thee well, most foul, most fair ! farewell, 
Thou pure impiety and impious purity ! 
For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And never shall it more be gracious. 
Leon. Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me ? 
[HERO swoons. 
Beat: Why, how now, cousin! wherefore sink you 
down ? 
uo D. John. Come, let us go. These things, come thus 
to light, 
Smother her spirits up. 
[Exeunt Don PEDRO, Don Joun, and CLAUDIO. 
Bene. How doth the lady ? 
Beat. Dead, I think. Help, uncle! 
Hero! why, Hero! Uncle! Signior! Benedick! Friar! 
Leon. O Fate! take not away thy heavy hand. 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame 


gi. Liberal, Licentious. 
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That may be wish’d for. 
Beat. How now, cousin Hero |! 
Friar. Have comfort, lady. 
Leon. Dost thou look up ? 
Friary, Yea, wherefore should she not ? 
120 Leon. Wherefore! Why, doth not every earthly 
thing : 
Cry shame upon her? Could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood ? 
Do not live, Hero ; do not ope thine eyes : 
For, did I think thou wouldst not quickly die, 
Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy shames, 
Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Grieved I, I had but one ? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature’s frame ? 
O, one too much by thee! Why had I one? 
130 Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes ? 
Why had I not with charitable hand 
Took up a beggar’s issue at my gates, 
Who smirched thus and mired with infamy, 
I might have said, ‘“‘ No part of it is mine ; 
This shame derives itself from unknown loins ”’ ? 
But mine, and mine I loved, and mine I praised, 
And mine that I was proud on, mine so much 
That I myself was to myself not mine, 
Valuing of her,—why, she, O, she is fallen 
140 Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again, 
And salt too little which may season give 
To her foul-tainted flesh ! 
Bene. Sir, sir, be patient. 
For my part, I am so attired in wonder, 
I know not what to say. 
Beat. O, on my soul, my cousin is belied ! 
Bene. Lady, were you her bedfellow last night ? 
Beat. No, truly, not ; although, until last night, 


128. Frame, Ordering of things. 
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T have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 
130 Leon. Confirm’d, confirm’d! O, that is stronger 
made 
Which was before barr’d up with ribs of iron ! 
Would the two princes lie, and Claudio lie, 
Who loved her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash’d it with tears? Hence from her ! let her die. 
Friary. Hear mea little ; 
For I have only been silent so long, 
And given way unto this course of fortune, 
By noting of the lady: I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
160 To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear’d a fire, 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. Call mea fool ; 
Trust not my reading nor my observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book ; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
170 Under some biting error. 
Leon. Friar, it cannot be. 
Thou seest that all the grace that she hath left 
Is that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury ; she not denies it : 
Why seek’st thou, then, to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness ? 
Friar. Lady, what man is he you are accused of ? 
Hero. They know that do accuse me; I know 
none ; 
If I know more of any man alive 
Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant, 
1s0 Let all my sins lack mercy! O my father, 
Prove you that any man with me conversed 


159. Apparitions, Appearances. 175. Proper, Its own. 
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At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
Maintain’d the change of words with any creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death ! 

Friar. There is some strange misprision in the 

princes. 

Bene. Two of them have the very bent of honour ; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies. 

190 Leon. I know not. If they speak but truth of her, 
These hands shall tear her ; if they wrong her honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 

Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 
But they shall find, awaked in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 
Ability in means and choice of friends, 

200 To quit me of them throughly. 

Friar. Pause awhile, 
And let my counsel sway you in this case. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead : 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 
And publish it that she is dead indeed ; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation, 
And on your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. 
Leon. What shall become of this ? what will this 
do? 
20 Friar. Marry, this, well carried, shall on her behalf 
Change slander to remorse, that is some good : 
But not for that dream I on this strange course, 


185. Misprision, Misunderstanding, mistake. 
186. Bent, Furthest stretch of a bow—hence the utmost degree of 
any quality. é 205. Ostentation, Show, appearance, 
211. Remorse, Compassion. 
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But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 
Upon the instant that she was accused, 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excused 
Of every hearer : for it so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack’d and lost, 
220 Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. So willit fare with Claudio: 
When he shall hear she died upon his words, 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 
230 Than when she lived indeed ; then shall he mourn 
If ever love had interest in his liver, 
And wish he had not so accused her, 
No, though he thought his accusation true. 
Let this be so, and doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 
But if all aim but this be levell’d false, 
The supposition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 
x0 And if it sort not well, you may conceal her, 
As best befits her wounded reputation, 
In some reclusive and religious life, 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 
Bene. Signior Leonato, let the friar advise you : 
And though you know my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the ee and Claudio, 


220. Rack, Stretch, exaneordte: 

231. Liver, Formerly supposed the seat of love. 
234. Success, The issue (not necessarily fortunate). 
245. Inwardness, Intimacy. 
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Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As secretly and justly as your soul 
Should with your body. 
Leon. Being that I flow in grief, 
250 The smallest twine may lead me. 
Friar. ’Tis well consented : presently away ; 
For to strange sores strangely they strain the cure. 
Come, lady, die to live: this wedding-day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d: have patience and endure. 
[Exeunt all but BENEDICK and BEATRICE. 
Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while? 
Beat. Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 
Bene. 1 will not desire that. 
Beat. You have no reason ; I do it freely. 
Bene. Surely I do believe your fair cousin is 
260 wronged. 
Beat. Ah, how much might the man deserve of me 
that would right her ! 
Bene, Is there any way to show such friendship ? 
Beat. A very even way, but no such friend. 
Bene. May a man do it ? 
Beat. It is a man’s office, but not yours. 
Bene. I do love nothing in the world so well as you : 
is not that strange ? 
Beat. As strange as the thing I know not. It were 
270as possible for me to say I loved nothing so well as 
you : but believe me not ; and yet I lie not ; I confess 
nothing, nor I deny nothing. I am sorry for my 
cousin. 
Bene. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 
Beat. Do not swear, and eat it. 
Bene. I will swear by it that you love me; and I 
will make him eat it that says I love not you. 
Beat. Will you not eat your word ? 
Bene. With no sauce that can be devised to it. I 
280 protest I love thee. 
Beat. Why, then, God forgive me ! 
254. Prolonged, Postponed. 264. Even, Plain, obvious. 
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Bene. What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 

Beat. You have stayed me in a happy hour: I was 
about to protest I loved you. 

Bene. And do it with all thy heart. 

Beat. I love you with so much of my heart, that 
none Is left to protest. 

Bene. Come, bid me do anything for thee. 

Beat. Kall Claudio. 

200 Bene. Ha! not for the wide world. 

Beat. You kill me to deny it. Farewell. 

Bene. Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 

Beat. I am gone, though I am here: there is no 
love in you: nay, I pray you, let me go. 

Bene. Beatrice,— 

Beat. In faith, I will go. 

Bene. We'll be friends first. 

Beat. You dare easier be friends with me than fight 
with mine enemy. 

300 Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy ? 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain, 
that hath slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kins- 
woman? Othat I werea man! What, bear her in 
hand until they come to take hands ; and then, with 
public accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated 
rancour,—O God, that I were a man! I would eat 
his heart in the market-place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice,— 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window! A proper 

310 saying ! 

Bene. Nay, but, Beatrice,— 

Beat. Sweet Hero! She is wronged, she is slandered, 
she is undone. 

Bene. Beat— 

Beat. Princes and counties! Surely, a princely 
testimony, a goodly count, Count Comfect ; a sweet 
309. Proper, Fine (used ironically). 

316. Comfect, Confect, comfit, She thinks with bitter mockery of 


the ‘sweet gallant ’’—his sugared talk and dainty appear- 
ance. 
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gallant, surely! O that I were a man for his sake! 
or that I had any friend would be a man for my sake ! 
But manhood is melted into courtesies, valour into 
320 compliment, and men are only turned into tongue, and 
trim ones too: he is now as valiant as Hercules that 
_ only tells a lie, and swearsit. I cannot be a man with 
wishing, therefore I will die a woman with grieving. 
Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice. By this hand, I love 
thee. 
Beat. Use it for my love some other way than swear- 
ing by it. 
Bene. Think you in your soul the Count Claudio 
hath wronged Hero ? 
330 Beat. Yea, as sure as I have a thought or a soul. 
Bene. Enough, I am engaged ; I will challenge him. 
I will kiss your hand, and so I leave you. By this 
hand, Claudio shall render me a dear account. As 
you hear of me, so think of me. Go, comfort your 
cousin ; I must say she is dead : and so, farewell. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
A prison. 


[Enter DOGBERRY, VERGES, and SEXTON, im 
gowns; and the Watch, with CONRADE and 
BoRACHIO. | 


Dog. Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 

Verg. O, astool and a cushion for the sexton. 

Sex. Which be the malefactors ? 

Dog. Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Verg. Nay, that’s certain ; we have the exhibition 
to examine. 
331. Engaged, Pledged. 
5. Exhibition, Misuse of a legel term: technically used for pro- 

mulgating a bill. 
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Sex. But which are the offenders that are to be 
examined ? let them come before master constable. 

Dog. Yea, marry, let them come before me. What 

iis your name, friend ? 

Bora. Borachio. 

Dog. Pray, write down, Borachio. Yours, sirrah ? 

Con. I am a gentleman, sir, and my name is Con- 
rade. 

Dog. Write down, master gentleman Conrade. 
Masters, do you serve God ? 

ae \ Yea, sir, we hope. 

Dog. Write down, that they hope they serve God : 
and write God first ; for God defend but God should 

20 g0 before such villains! Masters, it is proved already 
that you are little better than false knaves ; and it 
will go near to be thought so shortly. How answer 
you for yourselves ? 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dog. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you; but 
I will go about with him. Come you hither, sirrah ; 
a word in your ear: sir, I say to you, it is thought 
you are false knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to you we are none. 

30 Dog. Well, stand aside. ’Fore God, they are both 
in a tale. Have you writ down, that they are 
none ? 

Sex. Master Constable, you go not the way to 
examine: you must call forth the watch that are 
their accusers. 

Dog. Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way. Let the 
watch come forth. Masters, I charge you, in the 
prince’s name, accuse these men, 

First Watch. This man said, sir, that Don John, the 

40 prince’s brother, was a villain. 


19. Defend, Forbid. 
31. A tale, One tale. ‘‘ They both say the same.” 
36. Eftest, Quickest. 
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Dog. Write down, Prince John a villain. Why, this 
is flat perjury, to calla prince’s brother villain. 

Bora. Master Constable,— 

Dog. Pray thee, fellow, peace: I do not like thy 
look, I promise thee. 

Sex. What heard you him say else ? 

Sec. Watch. Marry, that he had received a thousand 
ducats of Don John for accusing the Lady Hero 
wrongfully. 

50 Dog. Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

Verg. Yea, by mass, that it is. 

Sex. What else, fellow ? 

First Watch. And that Count Claudio did mean, 
upon his words, to disgrace Hero before the whole 
assembly, and not marry her. 

Dog. O villain! thou wilt be condemned into ever- 
lasting redemption for this. 

Sex. What else ? 

Watch. This is all. 

60 Sex. And this is more, masters, than you can deny. 
Prince John is this morning secretly stolen away ; 
Hero was in this manner accused, in this very manner 
refused, and upon the grief of this suddenly died. 
Master constable, let these men be bound, and brought 
to Leonato’s: I will go before and show him their 
examination. [Exit 

Dog. Come, let them be opinioned. 

Verg. Let them be in the hands— 

Con. Off, coxcomb ! 

70 Dog. God’s my life, where’s the sexton? let him 
write down, the prince’s officer, coxcomb. Come, 
bind them. Thou naughty varlet ! 

Con. Away! you are an ass, you are an ass, 

Dog. Dost thou not suspect my place ? dost thou 
not suspect my years? O that he were here to write 
me down anass! But, masters, remember that Iam 

45. Promise, Assure. 67. Opinioned, Pinioned. 
72. Naughty, Wicked. 3 72. Varlet, Worthless fellow. 
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an ass; though it be not written down, yet forget not 
that Iam an ass. No, thou villain, thou art full of 
piety, as shall be proved upon thee by good witness. 
sol am a wise fellow; and, which is more, an officer ; 
and, which is more, a householder ; and, which is 
more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina ; 
and one that knows the law, go to; anda rich fellow 
enough, go to; and a fellow that hath had losses ; 
and one that hath two gowns, and everything hand- 
some about him. Bring him away. O that I had 
been writ down an ass ! [Exeunt. 
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AG CoV 


SCENE I 
Before LEONATO’S house. 


[Enter LEONATO and ANTONIO.] 


Ant. If you go on thus, you will kill yourself ; 
And ’tis not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 
Leon. I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve: give not me counsel ; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a father that so loved his child, 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine, 

10 And bid him speak of patience ; 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it answer every strain for strain, 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 
In every lineament, branch, shape, and form : 
If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 
Bid sorrow wag, cry “‘ hem!’ when he should groan, 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 

20 But there is no such man: for, brother, men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 
16. Bid sorrow wag, Bid sorrow pass on. See page 138. 


18. Candle-wasters, Students. Make... candle-wasters, Drug grief 
with philosophy. 
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Which they themselves not feel ; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words : 
No, no ; ’tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency, 
30 To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself. Therefore give me no counsel : 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 
Ant. Therein domen from children nothing differ. 
Leon. I pray thee, peace. I will be flesh and blood ; 
For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And make a push at chance and sufferance. 
Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself ; 
40 Make those that do offend you suffer too. 
Leon. There thou speak’st reason : nay, I will do so. 
My soul doth tell me Hero is belied ; 
And that shall Claudio know ; so shall the prince, 
And all of them that thus dishonour her. 
Ant. Here comes the prince and Claudio hastily. 


[Enter Don PEDRO and CLAuDIO.] 


D. Pedro. Good den, good den. 
Claud, Good day to both of you. 
Leon. Hear you, my lords,— 
D. Pedro. We have some haste, Leonato. 
Leon. Some haste, my lord! well, fare you well, my 
lord : 
Are you so hasty now ? well, all is one. 
50 JD, Pedro. Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man. 

23. Passion, Suffering. 

24. Preceptial medicine, The medicine of precepts, good advice. 

32. Advertisement, Admonition. 


38. Make a push at, Contemptuously belittle; push! is a form of 
pish! 38. Sufferance, Suffering. 
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Ant. If he could right himself with quarrelling, 
Some of us would lie low. 


Claud. Who wrongs him: 
Leon. Marry, thou dost wrong me, thou dissembler, 
thou :— 


Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword ; 
I fear thee not. 
Claud. Marry, beshrew my hand, 
If it should give your age such cause of fear : 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my sword. 
Leon. Tush, tush, man ; never fleer and jest at me: 
I speak not like a dotard nor a fool, 
60 As, under privilege of age, to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou hast so wrong’d mine innocent child and me, 
That I am forced to lay my reverence by, 
And, with grey hairs and bruise of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
I say thou hast belied mine innocent child ; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart, 
And she lies buried with her ancestors ; 
70O, in a tomb where never scandal slept, 
Save this of hers, framed by thy villany ! 
Claud. My villany ? 


Leon. Thine, Claudio ; thine, I say. 
D. Pedyo. You say not right, old man. 
Leon. My lord, my lord, 


I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Despite his nice fence and his active practice, 
His May of youth and bloom of lustihood. 
Claud. Away! I will not have to do with you. 
Leon. Canst thou so daffme? Thou hast kill’d my 
child. 
If thou kill’st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 


55. Marry, By Mary! a mild form of oath. 
55. Beshrew, Plague take... 58. Fleer, Jeer. 
75. Nice, Finished, finicking. 78. Daff, Put off. 
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so Ant. He shall kill two of us, and men indeed : 
But that’s no matter ; let him kill one first ; 
Win me and wear me ; Jet him answer me. 
Come, follow me, boy ; come, sir boy, come, follow me: 
Sir boy, I'll whip you from your foining fence ; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 
Leon. Brother,— 
Ant. Content yourself. God knows I loved my niece ; 
And she is dead, slander’d to death by villains, 
That dare as well answer a man indeed 
90 As I dare take a serpent by the tongue : 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops ! 
Leon. Brother Antony,— 
Ant. Hold your content. What, man! I know 
them, yea, 
And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple,— 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander, 
Go antiquely, and show outward hideousness, 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they durst ; 
And this is all. 
10 Leon. But, brother Antony,— 
Ant. Come, ’tis no matter: 
Do not you meddle ; let me deal in this. 
D. Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not wake your 
patience. 
My heart is sorry for your daughter’s death : 
But, on my honour, she was charged with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof. 
Leon. My lord, my lord,— 
D. Pedro. I will not hear you. 
Leon. No? Come, brother; away! I will be heard. 
84. Foining, Thrusting. 94. Scambling, Scrambling. 
94. Out-facing, Facing the matter out with their brazen looks. 
94. Hashion-monging, Concerning themselves with the fashion. 
95. Cog, A cheat. 95. Deprave, Defame, slander. 


96. Antiquely, Grotesqucly, fantastically. 
97. Dangerous, Threatening. 
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Ant. And shall, or some of us will smart for it. 
[Exeunt LEONATO and ANTONIO. 
uo D. Pedro. See, see; here comes the man we went 


to seek. 
[Enter BENEDICK.] 


Claud. Now, signior, what news ? 

Bene. Good-day, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Welcome, signior: you are almost come 
to part almost a fray. 

Claud. We had like to have had our two noses 
snapped off with two old men without teeth. 

D. Pedvo. Leonato and his brother. What thinkest 
thou? Had we fought, I doubt we should have been 
too young for them. 

1220 Bene. In a false quarrel there is no true valour. I 
came to seek you both. 

Claud. We have been up and down to seek thee ; 
for we are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have 
it beaten away. Wilt thou use thy wit ? 

Bene. It isin my scabbard : shall I draw it ? 

D. Pedro. Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side ? 

Claud. Never any did so, though very many have 
been beside their wit. I will bid thee draw, as we do 
the minstrels ; draw, to pleasure us. 

130 D. Pedro. As I am an honest man, he looks pale. 
Art thou sick, or angry ? 

Claud. What, courage, man! What though care 
killed a cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 

Bene. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the career, an 
you charge it against me. I pray you choose another 
subject. i 

Claud. Nay, then, give him another staff: this 
last was broke cross. 

123. High-proof, In a high degree. 

128. Draw, Either drawing instruments from their cases, or the 
bow across the strings of a fiddle. 133. Mettle, Spirit. 

134. In the career, At full tilt, as in the tournament. 


138. Broke cross, Broke across opponent’s body. The expression 
is from tilting. 
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D. Pedvo. By this light, he changes more and more : 
140 think he be angry indeed. 

Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle. 

Bene. Shall I speak a word in your ear? 

Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Bene. [Aside to CLAupiI0] You are a villain ; I jest 
not: I will make it good how you dare, with what 
you dare, and when you dare. Do me right, or I will 
protest your cowardice. You have killed a sweet 
lady, and her death shall fall heavy on you. Let me 
hear from you. 

150 Claud. Well, 1 will meet you, so I may have good 
cheer. 

D. Pedvo. What, a feast, a feast ? 

Claud. V faith, I thank him; he hath bid me toa 
calf’s-head and a capon ; the which if I do not carve 
most curiously, say my knife’s naught. Shall I not 
find a woodcock too ? 

Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well ; it goes easily. 

D. Pedro. Vl tell thee how Beatrice praised thy wit 
the other day. Isaid, thou hadst a fine wit : ‘“ True,” 

1e0 Said she, “‘ a fine little one.” “‘ No,” said I, ‘‘ a great 
wit: “ Right,” says she, “a great gross one.” 
“Nay,” said I, “a good wit:” “‘ Just,” said she, 
“it hurts nobody.” ‘ Nay,” said I, ‘‘ the gentleman 
is wise: ”’ “‘ Certain,” said she, “ a wise gentleman.” 
“ Nay,’ said I, “he hath the tongues:” “ That I 
believe,” said she, “‘ for he swore a thing to me on 
Monday night, which he forswore on Tuesday morn- 
ing ; there’s a double tongue ; there’s two tongues.” 
Thus did she, an hour together, trans-shape thy par- 
141. To turn his girdle. There appears to have been a custom of 
turning the girdle, so that the buckle was at the back, 
before challenging a man to wrestle. The phrase was also 
used to mean changing one’s humour. It may be used in 
both senses here. 147. Protest, Proclaim before witnesses. 
155. Curiously, With fastidious care. 
156. Woodcock, This bird was supposed to be very foolish. 


167. Forswore, Swore against, renounced. 
169. Trans-shape, Caricature. Sce page 56. 
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170 ticular virtues : yet at last she concluded with a sigh, 
thou wast the properest man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which she wept heartily, and said 
she cared not. 

D. Pedro. Yea, that she did; but yet, for all that, 
an if she did not hate him deadly, she would love him 
dearly : the old man’s daughter told us all. 

Claud. All, all; and, moreover, God saw him when 
he was hid in the garden. 

D. Pedvo. But when shall we set the savage bull’s 

1s0 horns on the sensible Benedick’s head ? 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath, ‘‘ Here dwells 
Benedick the married man ”’ ? 

Bene. Fare you well, boy: you know my mind. I 
will leave you now to your gossip-like humour: you 
break jests as braggarts do their blades, which, God 
be thanked, hurt not. My lord, for your many 
courtesies I thank you: I must discontinue your 
company: your brother the bastard is fled from 
Messina: you have among you killed a sweet and inno- 

iocent lady. For my Lord Lackbeard there, he and I 
shall meet : and till then peace be with him. = [E-xit. 

D, Pedro. He is in earnest. 

Claud. In most profound earnest ; and, I’ll warrant 
you, for the love of Beatrice. 

D. Pedro. And hath challenged thee. 

Claud. Most sincerely. 

D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is when he goes 
in his doublet and hose, and leaves off his wit ! 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape: but then is an 

200ape a doctor to such a man. 

D. Pedvo. But, soft you, let me be: pluck up, my 
heart, and be sad. Did he not say, my brother was 
fled ? 


[Enter DOGBERRY, VERGES, and the Watch, with 
CONRADE and BORACHIO.] 


171. Properest, Handsomest. 
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Dog. Come, you, sir: if justice cannot tame you, she 
shall ne’er weigh more reasons in her balance: nay, an 
you be a cursing hypocrite once, you must be looked to. 

D. Pedro. How now? two of my brother’s men 
bound! Borachio one! 

Claud. Hearken after their offence, my lord. 

20 D. Pedro. Officers, what offence have these men 
done ? 

Dog. Marry, sir, they have committed false report ; 
moreover, they have spoken untruths ; secondarily, 
they are slanders ; sixth and lastly, they have belied 
a lady; thirdly, they have verified unjust things ; 
and, to conclude, they are lying knaves. 

D. Pedro. First, I ask thee what they have done ; 
thirdly, I ask thee what’s their offence ; sixth and 
lastly, why they are committed ; and, to conclude, 

220 what you lay to their charge. 

Claud. Rightly reasoned, and in his own division ; 
and, by my troth, there’s one meaning well suited. 

D. Pedro. Who have you offended, masters, that you 
are thus bound to your answer? this learned constable 
is too cunning to be understood: what’s your offence ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no farther to mine 
answer: do you hear me, and let this count kill me. 
I have deceived even your very eyes: what your 
wisdoms could not discover, these shallow fools have 

230 brought to light ; who, in the night, overheard me 
confessing to this man, how Don John your brother 
incensed me to slander the Lady Hero ; how you were 
brought into the orchard, and saw me court Margaret 
in Hero’s garments : how you disgraced her, when you 
should marry her : my villany they have upon record; 
which I had rather seal with my death than repeat over 
to my shame. The lady is dead upon mine and my 
master’s false accusation ; and, briefly, I desire noth- 
ing but the reward of a villain. 


221. Division, Arrangement, order. 225. Cunning, Clever. 
232. Incensed, Instigated, urged. 
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20 D. Pedro. Runs not this speech like iron through 
your blood ? 
Claud. I have drunk poison whiles he utter’d it. 
D. Pedvo. But did my brother set thee on to this ? 
Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 
D. Pedro. He is composed and framed of treachery : 
And fled he is upon this villany. 
Claud. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that I loved it first. 
Dog. Come, bring away the plaintiffs : by this time 
200ur sexton hath reformed Signior Leonato of the 
matter: and, masters, do not forget to specify, when 
time and place shall serve, that I am an ass. 
Verg. Here, here comes master Signior Leonato, 
and the sexton too. 


[Re-enter LEONATO and ANTONIO, with the Sexton.] 


Leon, Which is the villain ? let me see his eyes, 
That, when J note another man like him, 
I may avoid him: which of these is he ? 
Bora. If you would know your wronger, look on me. 
Leon. Art thou the slave that with thy breath hast 
kill’d 
2e0 Mine innocent child ? 
Bora. Yea, even IJ alone. 
Leon. No, not so, villain ; thou beliest thyself : 
Here stand a pair of honourable men ; 
A third is fled, that had a hand in it. 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter’s death : 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds : 

*Twas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 
Claud. I know not how to pray your patience ; 
Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge yourself ; 

Impose me to what penance your invention 
270 Can lay upon my sin: yet sinn’d I not 
But in mistaking. 
D. Pedro. By my soul, nor I: 
And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
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I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to. 

Leon. I cannot bid you bid my daughter live ; 
That were impossible : but, I pray you both, 

Possess the people in Messina here 
How innocent she died ; and if your love 
Can labour aught in sad invention, 

230 Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 

And sing it to her bones, sing it to-night : 
To-morrow morning come you to my house ; 

And since you could. not be my son-in-law, 

Be yet my nephew : my brother hath a daughter, 
Almost the copy of my child that’s dead, 

And she alone is heir to both of us : 

Give her the right you should have given her cousin, 
And so dies my revenge. 

Claud. O noble sir, 

Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me ! 

290 1 do embrace your offer ; and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leon. To-morrow, then, I will expect your coming ; 
To-night I take my leave. This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who I believe was pack’d in all this wrong, 
Hired to it by your brother. 

Bora. No, by my soul, she was not ; 
Nor knew not what she did when she spoke to me ; 
But always hath been just and virtuous 
In anything that I do know by her. 

300 Dog. Moreover, sir, which indeed is not under white 
and black, this plaintiff here, the offender, did call me 
ass : I beseech you, let it be remembered in his punish- 
ment. And also, the watch heard them talk of one 
Deformed : they say he wears a key in his ear, and a 
lock hanging by it; and borrows money in God’s name, 
the which he hath used so long and never paid, that 

293. Naughty, Good for nothing, wicked. 
295. Pack’d, sire implicated. 
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now men grow hard-hearted, and will lend nothing for 
God’s sake : pray you, examine him upon that point. 
Leon, I thank thee for thy care and honest pains. 
310 Dog. Your worship speaks like a most thankful and 
reverend youth ; and I praise God for you. 

Leon. There’s for thy pains. 

Dog. God save the foundation ! 

Leon. Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, and I 
thank thee. 

Dog. I leave an arrant knave with your worship ; 
which I beseech your worship to correct yourself, for 
the example of others. God keep your worship! I 
wish your worship well ; God restore you to health ! 

3201 humbly give you leave to depart ; and if a merry 
meeting may be wished, God prohibit it! Come, 
neighbour. [Exeunt DOGBERRY and VERGES. 

Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. 

Ant. Farewell, my lords: we look for you to- 


morrow. 
D. Pedro. We will not fail. 
Claud. To-night I'll mourn with Hero, 


Leon. [To the Watch] Bring you these fellows on. 
We'll talk with Margaret, 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. 
[Exeunt, severally. 


SCENE II 
LEONATO’S garden. 


[Enter BENEDICK and MARGARET, meeting.] 


Bene. Pray thee, sweet Mistress Margaret, deserve 
well at my hands by helping me to the speech of 
Beatrice. 


313- God save the foundation! The phrase used by those who 
; received alms at the gates of religious houses. 
316. Arrant, Thorough. 328. Lewd, Base. 
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Marg. Will you, then, write me a sonnet in praise 
of my beauty ? 

Bene. In so high a style, Margaret, that no man 
living shall come over it ; for, in most comely truth, 
thou deservest it. 

Marg. To have no man come over me! why, shall 

10I always keep below stairs ? 

Bene. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; 
it catches. 

Marg. And yours as blunt as the fencer’s foils, which 
hit, but hurt not. 

Bene. A most manly wit, Margaret; it will not 
hurt a woman: and so, I pray thee, call Beatrice : 
I give thee the bucklers. 

Marg. Give us the swords; we have bucklers of 
our own. 

20 Bene. If you use them, Margaret, you must put in 
the pikes with a vice ; and they are dangerous weapons 
for maids. 

Marg. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who I think 
hath legs. 

Bene. And therefore willcome. [Exit MARGARET. 


[Sings] The god of love, 
That sits above, 
And knows me, and knows me, 
How pitiful I deserve,— 


30 mean in singing; but in loving, Leander the good 


10. Keep, Stay, live. 

12. Catches. The greyhound is the only dog which can seize its 
rey while running at full speed. 

13. Fowls, Rapiers with blunted or buttoned points. 


17. I give thee the bucklers, I own myself beaten. ‘“ To take up 
the bucklers ”” was to, enter for a contest with sword and 
buckler. 


26. The god of love, etc. These lines are the beginning of a song 
by a certain William Elderton. 
30. Leander, The lover of Hero of Sestos, who swam the Hellespont 
every night to visit her. 
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swimmer, Troilus the first employer of pandars, and a 
whole bookful of these quondam carpet-mongers, whose 
names yet run smoothly in the even road of a blank 
verse, why, they were never so truly turned over and 
over as my poor self in love. Marry, I cannot show it 
in rhyme; I have tried: I can find out no rhyme to 
“lady” but “ baby,” an innocent rhyme ; for “‘ scorn,” 
“horn,” a hard rhyme; for “school,” “ fool,” a 
babbling rhyme ; very ominous endings: no, I was 

4onot born under a rhyming planet, nor I cannot woo in 
festival terms. 


[Enter BEATRICE. ] 


See Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I called 
thee? 

Beat. Yea, signior, and depart when you bid me. 

Bene. O, stay but till then ! 

Beat. ‘‘ Then” is spoken ; fare you well now: and 
yet, ere I go, let me go with that I came; which is, 
with knowing what hath passed between you and 
Claudio. 

50 Bene. Only foul words; and thereupon I will kiss 
thee. 

Beat. Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noisome ; therefore 
I will depart unkissed. 

Bene. Thou hast frighted the word out of his right 
sense, so forcible is thy wit. But I must tell thee 
plainly, Claudio undergoes my challenge ; and either 
I must shortly hear from him, or I will subscribe him 
a coward. And, I pray thee now, tell me for which 

e0of my bad parts didst thou first fall in love with me ? 


31. Troilus, The Trojan prince who loved the Greek maiden 
Cressida, and employed her uncle, Pandarus, to inform her 


of his love. 32. Quondam, Former. 
32. Carpet-mongers, Soft, effeminate fellows. Compare “ carpet- 
knight.” 


41. Festival terms, The charming, gay talk of festal days; opposed 
to ordinary, work-a-day language. ; 
58. Subscribe, Write him down, acknowledge him. 
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Beat. For them all together ; which maintained so 
politic a state of evil, that they will not admit any 
good part to intermingle with them. But for which 
of my good parts did you first suffer love for me ? 

Bene. Suffer love,—a good epithet !_ I do suffer love 
indeed, for I love thee against my will. 

Beat. In spite of your heart, I think; alas, poor 
heart! If you spite it for my sake, I will spite it for 
yours ; for I will never love that which my friend 

vohates. 

Bene. Thou and I are too wise to woo peaceably. 

Beat. It appears not in this confession : there’s not 
one wise man among twenty that will praise himself. 

Bene. An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived 
in the time of good neighbours. Ifa man do not erect 
in this age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live no 
longer in monument than the bell rings and the widow 
weeps. 

Beat. And how long is that, think you ? 

so Bene. Question: why, an hour in clamour, and a 
quarter in rheum: therefore is it most expedient for 
the wise, if Don Worm, his conscience, find no impedi- 
ment to the contrary, to be the trumpet of his own 
virtues, as Iam to myself. So much for praising my- 
self, who, I myself will bear witness, is praiseworthy : 
and now tell me, how doth your cousin ? 

Beat. Very ill. 

Bene. And how do you ? 

Beat. Very ill too. 

80 Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend. There will 
I leave you too, for here comes one in haste. 


[Enter URSULA. } 


Urs. Madam, you must come to your uncle. Yon- 
der’s old coil at homé: it is proved my Lady Hero 
hath been falsely accused, the prince and Claudio 

62. Politic, Cleverly, craftily managed. 
93- Old coil, A regular disturbance. 
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mightily abused ; and Don John is the author of all, 
who is fled and gone. Will you come presently ? 
Beat. Will you go hear this news, signior ? 
Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 
buried in thy eyes ; and moreover I will go with thee 


100 to thy uncle’s. [Exeunt. 
SCENE III 
A church. 
[Enter Don PEDRO, CLaupi0, and three or four with 
tapers. | 


Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato ? 
A Lord. It is, my lord. 
Claud. (Reading out of a scroll) 


Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies : 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 
So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
10 Praising her when I am dumb. 
Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 


SONG. 


Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight ; 


95. Abused, Deceived. 5. Guerdon, Reward. A 

Song. ‘“‘ The song’s different measures denote intentions of difference 
in the music it was to go to: performed in a church, its 
first part was probably designed a sort of church-chanting ; 
the rest, a full air of the utmost solemnity, which it has in 
its very words.’’—CaPELL. 
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For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily. 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 
20 Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 
Claud. Now, unto thy bones good-night ! 
Yearly will I do this rite. 
D. Pedro. Good-morrow, masters ; put your torches 
out : 
The wolves have prey’d ; and look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phosbus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 
Thanks to you all, and leave us: fare you well. 
Claud. Good-morrow, masters: each his several 
way. 
30 D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other 
weeds ; 
And then to Leonato’s we will go. 
Claud. And Hymen now with luckier issue speed’s 
Than this for whom we render’d up this woe. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV 


A voom in LEONATO’S house. 


[Enter LEonaTo, ANTONIO, BENEDICK, BEATRICE, 
MARGARET, URSULA, FRIAR FRANCIS, and HERO.] 


Friar. Did I not tell you she was innocent ? 


Leon. So are the prince and Claudio, who accused 
her 


26. Phebus, The sun-god, who drove his chariot from east to west 
across the sky. 32. Hymen, God of marriage. 
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Upon the error that you heard debated : 
But Margaret was in some fault for this, 
Although against her will, as it appears 
In the true course of all the question. 
Ant. Well, I am glad that all things sort so well. 
Bene. And so am I, being else by faith enforced 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 
10 Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 
And when I send for you, come hither mask’d. 
[Exeunt Ladies. 
The prince and Claudio premised by this hour 
To visit me. You know your office, brother : 
You must be father to your brother’s daughter, 
And give her to young Claudio. 
Ant. Which I will do with confirm’d countenance. 
Bene. Friar, I must entreat your pains, I think. 
Friar. To do what, signior ? 
20 Bene. To bind me, or undo me; one of them. 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 
Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 
Leon. That eye my daughter lent her: ’tis most true. 
Bene. And I do with an eye of love requite her. 
Leon. The sight whereof I think you had from me, 
From Claudio, and the prince : but what’s your will ? 
Bene. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical : 
But, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin’d 
30 In the state of honourable marriage : 
In which, good friar, I shall desire your help. 
Leon. My heart is with your liking. 
Fniar. And my help. 
Here comes the prince and Claudio. 


[Enter Don PEDRO and CLAUDIO, and two or 
three others.) 


D. Pedvo. Good-morrow to this fair assembly. 


7. Sort, Turn out. 17. Confirm’d, Unmoved. 
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Leon. Good-morrow, prince; good-morrow, Claudio: 
We here attend you. Are you yet determined 
To-day to marry with my brother’s daughter ? 

Claud. V'll hold my mind, were she an Ethiope. 

Leon. Callher forth, brother ; here’s the friar ready. 

[Exit ANTONIO. 
40 D. Pedyo. Good-morrow, Benedick. Why, what’s 
the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 

Claud. I think he thinks upon the savage bull. 
Tush, fear not, man ; we'll tip thy horns with gold, 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee ; 

As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 

Bene. And got a calf in that same noble feat 
Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 

50 Claud. For this I owe you: here comes other 
reckonings. 


[Re-enter ANTONIO, with the Ladies masked.] 


Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 
Ant. This same is she, and I do give you her. 
Claud. Why, then she’s mine. Sweet, let me see 
your face. 
Leon. No, that you shall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to marry her. 
Claud. Give me your hand : before this holy friar, 
I am your husband, if you like of me. 
Hero. And when I lived, I was your other wife : 
[Unmasking. 
And when you loved, you were my other husband. 
60 Claud. Another Hero ! 
Hero. Nothing certainer : 
One Hero died defiled-; but I do live, 
And surely as I live, I am a maid. 
45. Europa. Jupiter, king of the gods, changed himself into a bull 
to carry off Europa. 
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D. Pedro. The former Hero! Hero that is dead ! 
Leon. She died, my lord, but whiles her slander lived. 
Friar. All this amazement can I qualify : 
When after that the holy rites are ended, 
Pll tell you largely of fair Hero’s death : 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, 
And to the chapel let us presently. 
70 Bene. Soft and fair, friar. Which is Beatrice ? 
Beat. |Unmasking] I answer to that name. What 
is your will ? 
Bene. Do not you love me ? 
Beat. Why, no ; no more than reason. 
Bene. Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and 
Claudio 
Have been deceived ; they swore you did. 
Beat. Do you not love me ? 
Bene. Troth, no; no more than reason. 
Beat. Why, then my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula 
Are much deceived ; for they did swear you did. 
Beat. They swore that you were well-nigh dead for me. 
Bene. ’Tisno such matter. Then you donot love me? 
s0 Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 
Leon. Come, cousin, I am sure you love the gentle- 
man. 
Claud. And I'll be sworn upon’t that he loves her : 
For here’s a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion’d to Beatrice. 
Hero. And here’s another, 
Writ in my cousin’s hand, stolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 
Bene. A miracle! here’s our own hands against our 
hearts. Come, I will have thee ; but, by this light, I 
90 take thee for pity. 
Beat. I would not deny you ; but, by this good day, 
I yield upon great persuasion ; and partly to save your 
life, for I was told you were in a consumption. 
65. Qualify, Moderate. 67. Largely, Fully. 
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Bene. Peace! I will stop your mouth. [Kissing her. 

D. Pedyo. How dost thou, Benedick, the married 
man ? 

Bene. V’ll tell thee what, prince ; a college of wit- 
crackers cannot flout me out of my humour. Dost 
thou think I care for a satire or an epigram ? No: ifa 

100 man will be beaten with brains, a’ shall wear nothing 
handsome about him. In brief, since I do purpose to 
marry, I will think nothing to any purpose that the 
world can say against it ; and therefore never flout at 
me for what I have said against it ; for man is a giddy 
thing, and this is my conclusion. For thy part, 
Claudio, I did think to have beaten thee ; but in that 
thou art like to be my kinsman, live unbruised, and 
love my cousin. 

Claud. I had well hoped thou wouldst have denied 

0 Beatrice, that I might have cudgelled thee out of thy 
single life, to make thee a double-dealer ; which, out 
of question, thou wilt be, if my cousin do not look 
exceeding narrowly to thee. 

Bene. Come, come, we are friends: let’s have a 
dance ere we are married, that we may lighten our 
own hearts, and our wives’ heels. 

Leon. We'll have dancing afterward. 

Bene. First, of my word; therefore play, music. 
Prince, thou art sad; get thee a wife, get thee a wife. 


[Enter a Messenger. ] 


Mess. My lord, your brother John is ta’en in flight, 
120 And brought with armed men back to Messina. 
Bene, Think not on him till to-morrow : I'll devise 
thee brave punishments for him. Strike up, pipers. 
[Dance. Exeunt. 


98. Humour, Inclination. 
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LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


(To 1599.) 


In 1598, the year before Much Ado About Nothing was 
written, a little book was published which bears 
witness to Shakespeare’s place in the opinion of his 
contemporaries. This was the Palladis Tamia (Treas- 
ury of Wit) of a certain Francis Meres, who gives 
him high praise as dramatist and poet, rating him as 
“most excellent ”” among his countrymen in tragedy 
and comedy, declaring that ‘“‘ the sweet witty soul of 
Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake- 
speare,”’ and that the Muses themselves would speak 
“his fine filed phrase, if they could speak English.” 
Meres judged him on a dozen plays, six comedies and 
six tragedies, his narrative poems and his sonnets, 
which were, at that time, known only “ among his 
private friends,” not being published till 1609. His 
greatest tragedies, his most witty comedies, were still 
to be written. And yet no one is likely to dispute 
the judgment. At the age of thirty-four, on the 
quality of his earlier work, Shakespeare attained the 
highest place among poets and playwrights, and not 
only those of his own age, but of all time. 

As far as recognition and success go, the close of 
the sixteenth century was a time of prosperity for 
the young man from the Midlands, who had known 
poverty and misfortune before adventuring to 
London. But it is impossible to tell, from the known 
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facts of Shakespeare’s life, through what experiences 
he passed before, in his greatest tragedies, he tested 
the extremities of human anguish and sounded the 
depths of human evil. The poet Masefield speaks 
of the impotence of mere biography, its inability to 
grasp the really significant part of a man’s life : 


‘““ When I am buried, all my thoughts and acts 
Will be reduced to lists of dates and facts, 
And long before this wandering flesh is rotten 
The dates which made me will be all forgotten ; 
And none will know the gleam there used to be 
About the feast days freshly kept by me, 
But men will call the golden hour of bliss 
‘ About this time,’ or ‘ shortly after this.’ ”’ 


The dark hours are as secret as the golden ones. 
It is interesting to know where Shakespeare lived, 
what he did, how he made his money and chose to 
spend it, what his friends thought of him, and the 
rest, but no one can tell how the spirit of a man reacts 
to life, what events move him profoundly or leave 
him indifferent, from what he gains his knowledge or 
joy or sorrow. 

The recorded facts of Shakespeare’s life tell the 
story of a youth who went to London from a little 
country town, who at once, as if by sure instinct, 
placed himself in an environment favourable to the 
development of his genius, who speedily made a name 
and made money, which he spent sensibly. From 
parish registers and other documents there is evidence 
that a baby called William Shakespeare, first son and 
third child of John Shakespeare and Mary Arden, 
was baptized at Stratford Parish Church on the 26th 
of April 1564; that his father, a substantial burgess, 
trading in all kinds of agricultural produce, enjoyed 
certain civic dignities, and suffered certain periods of 
ill-luck; that two husbandmen of Stratford stood 
surety for the validity of the marriage in question 
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between William Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway ; 
that their children, Susanna, and the twins Judith 
and Hamnet, were baptized at Stratford; that 
Shakespeare was a member of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company of actors ; that he wrote certain poems and 
plays. He was praised as an actor, called “ excellent 
in the quality he professes,” and although he played 
small parts, such as the Ghost in Hamlet and old 
Adam in As You Like It, they are parts that demand 
imaginative rendering. In 1594 he was among those 
of his company summoned to play at Greenwich 
Palace before the Queen, whose patronage of the arts 
was not a mere pose sustained by flattery, but the 
result of genuine taste and learning. Tradition 
declares him to have been singled out for royal favour, 
and this is substantiated by Ben Jonson’s praise “ in 
the memory of my beloved Master William Shake- 
speare ””— 


“ Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James.”’ 


In 1596 he was living in Southwark, then famous 
for its fine inns, at one of which, the Tabard, Chaucer 
and his fellow-pilgrims had spent the night before 
setting out for Canterbury. It was in Southwark 
that, in 1599, the famous Globe Theatre was built. 
Shakespeare’s lodging was near the building known 
as the Bear Garden, devoted to bear-baiting, and 
apparently the scene of much rowdy behaviour. He 
would look over the river—the “ silent highway ” of 
London, gay with sailing ships, private barges, and 
the boats of the watermen—to St. Paul’s Church, 
with its square central tower, and to pleasant gabled 
houses, with stairs leading to the water. His plays 
show that he loved order, comfort, and elegance, and 
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most probably he lived and dressed well, as a success- 
ful actor could. 


“ England * affords those glorious vagabonds, 
That carried erst their fardels on their backs, 
Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, 
Sweeping it in their glaring satin suits, 

And pages to attend their masterships.” 


From his plays and his salary as an actor he had a 
good income, augmented by shares in the new Globe 
Theatre. Sir Sidney Lee has calculated that it would 
be over £600, and, as the purchasing power of money 
at that time was eight times what it was in our 
century before the war, this stands for a very fair 
sum. 

In the summer of 1596 Shakespeare’s little son 
Hamnet died, and was buried in Stratford Parish 
Church. In this year Shakespeare returned for a 
visit to his native town. Before he had left it to 
seek his fortune in London his father’s prosperity had 
been on the decline—he owed various sums of money, 
had been forced to mortgage one property of Mary 
Arden, his wife, and sell another, and, failing to 
attend council meetings regularly, was deprived of the 
dignity of alderman. For years things had gone 
from bad to worse, but, after his son’s return in 1596, 
no more is heard of the importunity of creditors. In 
the autumn of that year John Shakespeare made 
application to the College of Heralds for a coat of 
arms, finally obtained, though not until three years 
later. And in 1597 his son bought for himself the 
Great House, which had been built by Sir Hugh 
Clopton in Henry VII.’s reign, and set about improv- 
ing it as a residence, repairing the parts that had 
fallen into ruin, and planning to convert the “ great 
garden ” into an orchard. 

* England, etc. So complains a character in the university play, 
The Return from Parnassus. 
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The last five or six years of his life were spent 
t “New Place,” as he called this house. What 
Shakespeare chose to buy for himself would have 
been a precious possession for his country, but, in 
1759, the house was demolished. A little over a 
hundred years later the site of house and garden 
was bought by public subscription, and it is now laid 
out as a public garden, 


CHIEF RECORDED EVENTS OF THE LIFE 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


(For Reference.) 


1564. On 26th April William Shakespeare was bap- 
tized at the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
His father was John Shakespeare, a trader in 
agricultural produce, and holder of various 
important municipal offices in Stratford (four 
years after the poet’s birth he was “ bailiff ”’ or 
mayor of the town): his mother was Mary 
Arden, who came of good yeoman stock. 

1582. At the age of eighteen Shakespeare marries 
Ann Hathaway, eight years older than himself, 
daughter of a farmer of Shottery, a little village 
near Stratford. It is generally supposed that 
the marriage was not a happy one. Much has 
been made of a passage in Twelfth Night, where 
the Duke gives advice to his page— 


“ Then let thy love be younger than thyself 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 
For women are as roses, whose fair flower 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour,’’— 


of Shakespeare’s long absences from Stratford, 
and of the fact that the sole bequest to his wife 
in his will is the “ second best bed with its 
furniture.” 
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1583. 
1584. 


1592. 
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Birth of Shakespeare’s daughter Susanna. 
Birth of his twin children, Judith and Hamnet. 
The boy died at the age of eleven. 

The poet and dramatist Robert Greene, in a 
pamphlet called A Groatsworth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Repentance, attacks a young 
actor as “an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapt in 
a player’s hide supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you ; 
and being an absolute Johannes factotum, is, 
in his own conceit, the only Shakescene in 
the country.” Obviously Shakespeare is meant, 
and, by this time, he must have left Stratford 
for London and the theatre. Later, the pub- 
lisher of this pamphlet apologizes for Greene’s 
ill-natured attack, and speaks of Shakespeare as 
“excellent in the quality * he professes.”’ 


1593-1594. Publication of the poems Venus and 


1594. 


Adoms and Lucrece, both dedicated to the 
Earl of Southampton. 

Shakespeare mentioned as one of the actors 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s company. He is 
summoned to play before the Queen at Green- 
wich. 


1596. The College of Heralds grants John Shakespeare 


1597- 
1598. 


a coat of arms, obtained three years later. He 
is known to have been in financial difficulties 
before this date. It is thought probable that 
in this year Shakespeare returned to Stratford 
and established the fortunes of the family on a 
firmer basis. 

Shakespeare buys New Place at Stratford. 
Francis Meres, publishes his Palladis Tamia 
(Treasury of Wit), in which he praises Shake- 
speare as the greatest dramatist of the time. 


* Qualily. The old technical term for the profession of the actor. 
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1599: 


1601. 


1602. 


1603. 


1604. 


1605. 


1607. 


1609. 


1610. 


I6II. 
1616. 
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He mentions his narrative poems, his sonnets, 
six comedies (Two Gentlemen of Verona, Errors, 
Love’s Labour's Lost, Love’s Labour's * Won, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and Merchant of Venice), 
and six tragedies (Richard II., Richard I/1., 
Henry IV., King John, Titus, Romeo and Juliet). 
Globe Theatre built. Shakespeare becomes a 
shareholder in the receipts of this theatre. 
Death of John Shakespeare, from whom his son 
inherits the houses in Henley Street now known 
as ‘“ Shakespeare’s House.” 

Shakespeare purchases arable land near Strat- 
ford. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s company receives its 
licence from James I., and is henceforth known 
as the King’s Company or the King’s Servants. 
Theatres closed on account of the plague, and 
the Court leaves London. 

Shakespeare is one of the actors chosen to walk 
in the procession accompanying the King on his 
entry into London. 

He buys a moiety (portion) of the tithes of 
Stratford, but this investment does not prove 
a very satisfactory one. 

His elder daughter Susanna marries Dr. John 
Hall. Their daughter Elizabeth was the only 
grandchild Shakespeare lived to see. She was 
the last surviving direct descendant of the poet. 
The Burbages, who had leased the Blackfriars 
Theatre, bought out the lessee. Shakespeare 
is one of the players who becomes a shareholder 
(profits much less than at the Globe). 
Shakespeare purchases pastoral land, to add to 
the land bought in 1602. 

He settles at Stratford. 

His younger daughter Judith marries Thomas 


* Love’s Labour’s Won, probably All’s Well that Ends Well. See 


page 123. 
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Quiney, son of one of his old friends. Of their 
three sons one died in infancy, the other two 
in young manhood. 

1616. Death of Shakespeare (23rd April). He is 
buried in Stratford Parish Church, and over his 
grave are inscribed these lines : 


‘ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed heare ; 
Bleste be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves these bones.”’ 


THE WORK OF SHAKESPEARE 


c. 1590-1600. Plays :—Love’s Labour’s Lost ; The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ; The Comedy of Errors ; 
Romeo and Juliet ; Henry VI. ; Richard III. ; 
Richard II. ; Titus Andronicus ; The Merchant 
of Venice ; King John ; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; All’s Well that Ends Well ; The Taming 
of the Shrew ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Henry V. ; Much Ado About Nothing ; As You 
Like It ; Twelfth Night. 

Poems :—Venus and Adonis ; Lucrece ; The 
Sonnets. 

1600-1610. Julius Cesar; Hamlet; Troilus and 
Cressida ; Othello; Measure for Measure ; 
Macbeth ; King Lear; Timon of Athens ; 
Pericles ; Antony and Cleopatra ; Coriolanus. 

1610-1611. Cymbeline; The Winter’s Tale; The 
Tempest ; Henry VIII. 


THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 


The first playhouse in London, built by James 
Burbage, the father of the famous actor, in 1576, was 
the Theatre in Shoreditch, and, a little later in the 
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same year, the Curtain was put up beside it. In the 
winter of 1598-1599 the famous Globe was built on 
Bankside from the fabric of the demolished Theaire. 
The Rose, Swan, and Blackfriars theatres, and the 
Bear Garden—later reconstructed as the Hope, to be 
used at will for the representation of plays or the 
spectacle of bear-baiting—were all situated on the 
river, and it was fashionable to go by water of an 
afternoon to the Bankside to enjoy whatever its 
houses of entertainment might have to offer. 

The architecture of the Elizabethan theatres shows 
the influence of the inn-yards, where plays had 
formerly been acted. Burbage’s idea, it has been 
said, was to erect “ what was practically an inn-yard 
without an inn.” The shape of his theatre, however, 
like that of the bear-baiting ring on Bankside, was 
circular, not rectangular, as the inn-yard was. Gal- 
leries were built round the walls of the interior, and 
the best places, now known as boxes, were called 
“rooms.” In the “ yard” (the modern pit) stood 
the poorer spectators, exposed to the weather, as the 
theatre was only partially roofed. 

The stage, or “‘ scaffold” as it was then called, was 
not like our “ picture stage,’’ but projected into the 
“yard,”’ and was thus surrounded on three sides 
by spectators. There was no backcloth painted to 
suggest scenery, and no curtain. (The land on which 
the second playhouse was built was known as “ The 
Curtene,” hence its name.) At the back of the stage 
was an upper gallery, which served as a tower, the 
walls of a city, a ‘“ window above,” a balcony, and 
any place for which the direction “ aloft” is given, 
while the space below might be a cave, a tomb, a bed, 
and so on. Scenery, as we understand it, was un- 
known, but many stage properties were used, and no 
cost was spared on the costumes of the actors. These 
costumes were generally in the Elizabethan fashion, 
though occasionally there might be touches to suggest 
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that the wearers belonged to another nation or an- 
other period of time. There were no actresses in the 
public theatres (ladies took part in Court masques) 
before the Restoration, all women’s parts being 
played by boys. 

Each company of actors was licensed by some 
nobleman, whose name it bore. Shakespeare was 
always associated with the same company, called 
successively Leicester's, Lord Strange’s, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s, and the King’s men. It was, of 
course, in the reign of James I. that it was dignified 
by the last title. 

The drawing of the interior of the Swan Theatre 
(see next page), which was built in 1595, gives a general 
idea of the construction of an Elizabethan playhouse, 
and the respects in which it differs from our own. 
The exact architecture of the Elizabethan stage is a 
point on which there is much controversy. The last 
great authoritative work on the subject is by Dr. 
E. K. Chalmers, who, in 1924, published The Eliza- 
bethan Stage (4 vols.). Students still at school, who 
are interested in Shakespeare’s theatre, should read 
chapters xxiv. and xxv. of Shakespeare's England, 
vol. ii., which they will be able to obtain in any good 
reference library. 


ELIZABETHAN CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 
(To which allusion is made in this Play.) 


Music and dancing played a great part in Eliza- 
bethan social life, and it is natural that these amuse- 
ments should appear in Shakespeare’s comedies. In 
Act II. of Much Ado is a masked dance, which gives 
Beatrice an opportunity to inflict upon Benedick a 
wound that rankles more painfully than any he 
has hitherto received in their “merry war.” The 
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masqueraders were heralded by drum or trumpet, 
and lighted into the hall by torch-bearers. They 
were masked, and wore some sort of “ disguising.”’ 
They would mix with the rest of the company, and, 
when music struck up, lead them out to dance. Other 
descriptions of these masquing parties will be found in 
Love's Labour’s Lost (V. ii.), Romeo and Juliet (1. iv., 
v.), Timon of Athens (I. ii.), and King Henry VITI. 
(I. iv.). Gratiano and his friends prepare one as 
a send-off for Bassanio (Merchant of Venice), but it 
does not take place. 

Beatrice, talking to Hero, compares wooing to the 
Scotch jig, wedding to the measure, and repentance 
to the cinque-pace. The jig was danced by a number 
of people, as the “ foursome’ and the “ eightsome ” 
are in Scotland to-day. The measure, as she says, 
was ‘“‘ mannerly-modest, full of state and ancientry.” 
One of the most usual of these measures was the 
pavane, with its fine steps and graceful pauses. 
Gradually they were superseded by the galliard, or 
cinque-pace, a quick, lively dance. Originally it con- 
tained five steps, but, as it increased in popularity, it 
became more complicated, and the terms ‘“‘ cinque- 
pace ”’ and “ galliard ”’ were finally used to distinguish 
the earlier and later forms of the dance. 

Music was an essential accomplishment, and a 
youth with any pretension to breeding and education 
was supposed to be able to play on the viol or flute, 
or to sing a part “sure, at the first sight,’ if he were 
asked to do so. And nearly every Englishman loved 
to listen to asong. Scenes like that where Balthasar 
sings ‘‘ Sigh no more, ladies ”’— 


“ How still the evening is 
As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony ’’— 


and the many others in Shakespeare’s comedies where 
the action pauses for the enchantment of the song, 
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were common in Elizabethan social life. Benedick, 
like Jaques in As You Like It, has little use for music 
—‘ An he had been a dog that should have howled 
thus, they would have hanged him,’’—until he is over- 
come by love; and he has no skill in another accom- 
plishment at which nearly every gallant tried his hand 
—that of turning verse. He tries to express his feel- 
ings in a poem, but decides that he was not born under 
a rhyming planet. For all that, he achieves some- 
thing, for Claudio discovers— 


“ A halting sonnet of his own pure brain 
Fashioned to Beatrice.”’ 


But Benedick excels in another accomplishment 
of the Elizabethan gentleman—the art of fencing. 
“Signior Mountanto,” Beatrice calls him, in half- 
mocking, half-admiring reference to his reputation for 
skill in the upward thrust. The ‘noble science of 
defence’ was practised with sword and buckler, 
single sword, sword and dagger, single rapier, and 
rapier and dagger. The old English sword and 
buckler were growing out of date by the end of the 
sixteenth century, and young gallants regarded them 
as the weapons of fathers and uncles, or serving-men 
who had not had the opportunity of lessons in the 
Italian or Spanish schools of fencing. The older men 
scoffed at the new-fangled ways of the younger, as 
Antonio does— 


“Sir boy, I'll whip you from your foining fence : 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will.” 


In the fencing schools the foil, a sword with a buttoned 
point, was used for practice. Margaret tells Benedick 
that his wit is ‘‘ blunt as the fencer’s foils, which hit, 
and hurt not.” 
The custom of the duel is shown towards the end of 
the play. Don Pedro and Claudio refuse to fight the 
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older men—‘‘ Had we fought, I doubt we should have 
been too young for them.’ Benedick’s challenge to 
Claudio is another matter. 

Certain Elizabethan beliefs are alluded to over and 
over again in Shakespeare’s plays. One of these is the 
influence of the heavenly bodies upon human life. 
The moon caused madness ; the twelve signs of the 
zodiac controlled different parts of the body; the 
character and accomplishments and fate of a man 
depended on the position of the planets and stars at 
the hour of his birth. “I was not born under a 
rhyming planet,’ says Benedick. A man born under 
Jupiter was jovial ; under Mercury mercurial ; under 
Saturn, saturnine. Don John speaks of Conrade as 
having been born under Saturn. One of the most 
charming sayings of Beatrice alludes to this belief— 
“ A star danced, and under that was I born.” 

A curious old notion was that of the elements and 
the humours. All the physical world was composed 
of four elements—earth, air, fire, and water. In the 
human body these elements gave rise to four fluids, or 
humours—the melancholic, the sanguine, the choleric, 
and the phlegmatic. On the proportion and blending 
of these humours the complexion, or temperament, of 
man depended: a preponderance of one or two of 
them made him “ humorous,” or cranky, eccentric. 
The word humour is used (a) in its original sense of 
“moisture”; (b) to mean a physical and mental 
characteristic, such as a ‘‘ melancholy humour”; and 
(c) for a whim, or fantastic notion. The word does 
not assume its modern meaning until long after 
Shakespeare’s day. 
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EARLY EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS 


In Shakespeare’s time it was not fashionable for a 
dramatist to publish his works. It was not until 
seven years after his death, in 1623, that two of 
his fellow-actors, Heming and Condell, collected the 
plays in one volume, called, from its size, the Folio 
Edition. During his life, however, many of his plays 
were piratically published by booksellers, in what are 
known as quarto editions. Much Ado About Nothing 
appeared in quarto in 1600. It has been suggested 
that these versions were taken down word for word in 
the theatre as they were acted, but, in the days before 
shorthand was perfected, such a method would hardly 
have been successful, and it seems more likely that 
the publisher-bookseller (there was no distinction 
between these trades at this time) would bribe an 
actor to let him see a copy of the play. These quartos 
were sold for sixpence each in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

There are certain differences between these old 
editions of Shakespeare and the modern ones with 
which you are familiar. Stage directions occur in 
folios and quartos, but no list of dvamatis persone 
and no preliminary indication of scene are given. 
Occasionally a passage of blank verse is printed as 
prose, or vice versa. Sometimes the punctuation is 
obviously faulty ; or the meaning of a passage is 
obscure, but with the correction of a more or less 
obvious misprint it becomes clear. The stage direc- 
tions are sometimes very interesting: for instance, 
in Much Ado, in Act IV., Scene ii., the constables and 
town clerk are described as entering “ in gowns,” and 
throughout the scene the speeches of Dogberry and 
Verges are marked with the names of the actors who 
took the parts, Kemp and Cowley. In Act II., before 
the song, the stage direction in the quarto is “ Enter 
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Prince, Leonato, Claudio, and Music” ; for “‘ music ”’ 
the Folio has “ Jack Wilson’’—the name of the 
singer, who, it is thought, may be the Wilson who 
later became distinguished as Professor of Music in the 
University of Oxford, and rearranged some of the 
settings of Shakespeare’s songs. 

Other quarto and folio editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays were published during the seventeenth century, 
and, in the eighteenth, the work of editing the text 
began. Rowe, Pope, Hanmer, Capell, Theobald, Dr. 
Johnson brought out editions which contain lists of 
dramatis persone, indications of where the scene is 
supposed to take place, and emendations of passages 
where certain words and phrases appear to be corrupt. 
Some of these emendations have been found unneces- 
sary, others have been accepted by later scholars and 
critics. For some of those made in the folio and 
quarto versions of Much Ado see pages 137-138, 
where examples of good and foolish ones are given. 

Students who are sufficiently advanced to be inter- 
ested in text questions should examine the old editions 
of the play they are studying at first hand where this 
is possible. There is a copy of the First Folio in the 
reference library of nearly every big town. 


SOURCES AND DATE OF THE PLAY 


A story resembling that of Hero and Claudio is told 
in one of the “novels” of the Italian Bandello, 
written in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Belleforest translated these ‘‘ Novelle ’’ into French in 
1594, and Shakespeare may have read the tale either 
in the original Italian or in the French version. It is 
quite likely that he had before him an older play, as 
one on the same subject is known to have been acted 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1583. The Beatrice and 
Benedick story, and the device by which the villains 
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of the piece are discovered and exposed by the watch, 
are of his own invention. 

Older students should glance over the story of 
Bandello, printed in the Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare. They will find that Shakespeare takes only 
the mere plot outline—the characterization and the 
passion which distinguish the story as it appears in 
Much Ado are entirely his own. 

All plays were entered on the Stationers’ Register 
when they were licensed for publication. Much Ado 
appears on this Register in 1600, with the note that it 
has been “‘sundrie times publicly acted.”’ It is not 
mentioned by Meres in 1598—unless it be Love’s 
Labour’s Won, the identity of which has never been 
certainly established. 1599 seems, therefore, a prob- 
able date for the composition and first production of 
the play. 

Advanced students, who may wish to examine the 
question of the date in detail, will find it thoroughly 
discussed in Ward’s English Dramatic Literature, 
vol. ili. 
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FOR OLDER STUDENTS 


1. Hazlitt, writing of Much Ado, says: 

“Perhaps that middle point of comedy was never 
so nicely hit in which the ludicrous blends with the 
tender, and our follies, turning round against them- 
selves in support of our affections, retain nothing but 
their humanity.” 

Of what particular scenes is he thinking? Read 
these again to yourself, with his praise of them in your 
mind. 

The pleasure of the play consists not only in the 
comedy of character and situation, but in witty talk. 
Gervinus says—‘‘ To quote all the comic excellences 
of this play would be to transcribe three parts of it. 
For all that passes between Beatrice and Benedick is 
admirable.” 

Mark the passages in their “ merry war” of wit 
that have most entertained you. 

2. “ Hereisno stufffor acomedy. A girlslandered 
and ill-treated to an unutterable extent is not an 
object to awaken merriment. And it is degrading 
that she should finally, without hesitation, marry her 
slanderer.’’ You will agree with this criticism of the 
Hero and Claudio story—and yet you will probably 
feel that the editors of the First Folio were right in 
classing Much Ado with the comedies of Shakespeare. 
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Why is this? Do you know of any other play in this 
class of which it might be said ‘“‘ Here is no stuff for 
comedy ’’? 

3. “ As for the characters in his comedies, we must 
remember, once for all, that we are introduced to a 
social circle in which Shakespeare never illustrates pro- 
found natures or violent passions. This is not the soil 
for grand and lofty virtues or for depths of crime... . 
Here only minor faults and minor virtues disfigure 
or distinguish the characters. . . . Here are no tragic 
struggles with intense passions, no encounters with the 
dark powers that rule the destiny of mankind, no 
deeds of unusual self-sacrifice and force of will—they 
would injure the character of the comedy, which is 
developed from the weaknesses of human nature along 
the smooth pathways of social intercourse, among men 
of the commoner sort.’’—(Gervinus.) 

Consider these statements with regard to Much Ado. 
If you have read one of Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedies—Hamlet, Othello, Lear, or Macbeth—you will 
realize the difference of the type of character in 
tragedy and comedy, and in the analysis of evil—in 
the jealousy of Claudio and that of Othello, in the 
malignity of Don John and that of Edmund and Iago. 

4. Shakespeare has often been praised for the 
variety of the entertainment afforded by character 
and situation in his comedies. Illustrate this from 
Much Ado. 

5. (a) In both Quarto and Folio, the stage direction 
TOs, teisks 

“Enter Leonato, governor of Messina, Innogen his 
wife ’”’—etc. 

Again, in II. 1., the direction is: 

“ Enter Leonato, his brother, his wife ’—etc. - 

By most editors ‘ ‘“Innogen” is omitted from the 
list of dramatis persone, and she is not represented on 
the stage. Discuss the reasons for eliminating her 
from the play. 
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(6) In I. ii. the original stage direction is : 

“Enter Leonato, and an old man, brother to 
Leonato.”’ 

It was Rowe, an early eighteenth-century editor of 
Shakespeare, who gave this “old man” the name 
Antonio. On what evidence did he do this ? 

6. In the first scene of the play a number of young 
soldiers return from “the wars.’’ In what conflict 
have they been engaged, according to the story from 
which Shakespeare took part of the plot of his play ? 
Does Shakespeare give any detail of their campaign, 
except that it ended in victory for Don Pedro ? What 
evidence is there to support the theory that Don Pedro 
has just returned from suppressing the rebellion of 
his brother Don John ? 

7. In reading this play, you will have noticed how 
often the plot is helped on by one character overhearing 
what another says. ‘‘ Those persons for whom the 
hearts of the audience are most engaged have scarce 
one event to aid their personal interest ; every occur- 
rence that befalls them depends solely on the pitiful 
act of private listening. If Beatrice and Benedick 
had possessed perfect good manners, or just notions 
of honour and delicacy, so as to have refused to be- 
come eavesdroppers, the action of the play must have 
stood still, or some better method have been con- 
trived—a worse hardly could—to have imposed on 
their mutual credulity. But this willingness to over- 
hear conversations the reader will find to be the 
reigning fashion with the dvamatis persone of this 
play; for there are nearly as many unwarrantable 
listeners as there are persons in it.””—(Mrs. Inchbald.) 
Look through the play again, from the point where 
Don Pedro and Clatidio are overheard discussing 
Hero by a man of Leonato’s (I. ii.) and find out how 
often this “ unwarrantable listening” takes place. 
It seems as if, having made up his mind to use the 
device, Shakespeare used it on every possible occasion 
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in this play! In the case of Beatrice and Benedick, 
however, it is difficult to imagine a “‘ better method.” 
The enlightenment of Benedick, in particular, is irre- 
sistibly comic—had any one told him face to face of 
Beatrice’s love for him, he would have concealed his 
feelings somewhat, as people do when they are to- 
gether, and the play of his expression as he listens, and 
his review of the situation, would not have been nearly 
so entertaining. Great actors have always made the 
most of the comedy of this scene (see section 23), and 
it is invariably received with high delight in the 
theatre. Apart from Beatrice and Benedick, how- 
ever, are there instances where the device of over- 
hearing is used unnecessarily—where the information 
gained might have been conveyed otherwise, or where 
its total omission would not interfere with the action 
of the play ? 

8. Distinguish the different threads of story in this 
play, and show how they are linked together, so that 
one is essential to the other. Have you read any book 
or play with two or more plots in which these plots are 
of almost independent interest, and even seem to 
handicap one another—directly you are interested in 
one group of people another comes in ? 

g. Coleridge, describing the characteristics of 
Shakespeare’s plays, speaks of the “ independence of 
the dramatic interest on the plot.” Consider the 
truth of his remarks on this, in the following passage : 

“The interest in the plot is always in fact on 
account of the characters, not vice versa, as in almost 
all other writers ” (this was said in 1818) ; “ the plot 
is a mere canvas and no more. Hence arises the true 
justification of the same stratagem being used in 
regard to Benedick and Beatrice—the vanity in each 
being alike. Take away from the Much Ado About 
Nothing all that which is not indispensable to the 
plot, either as having little to do with it, or, at best, 
like Dogberry and his comrades, forced into the service 
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when any other less ingeniously absurd watchmen 
and night-constables would have answered the neces- 
sities of the action—take away Benedick, Beatrice, 
and Dogberry, and the reaction of the former on the 
character of Hero—and what will remain? In other 
writers the main agent of the plot is always the 
prominent character ; in Shakespeare it is so, or is 
not so, as the character is in itself calculated, or not 
calculated, to form the plot. Don John is the main- 
spring of the plot of this play ; but he is merely shown 
and then withdrawn.” 

to. Are there any discrepancies in the working out 
of the plot which is to convince Claudio of the guilt of 
Hero ? 

rz. With reference to the time scheme of his plays, 
it has been said that Shakespeare “ uses two clocks.” 
One impression is gained by the audience watching the 
play, another by the student, reading carefully and 
noticing references to dates and periods of time. 
Macbeth is a good instance of this double impression. 
How long, according to the evidence within the play, 
is the action of Much Ado supposed to take ? 

1z. Discuss the appropriateness of the title of the 
play. Love’s Labour's Won (see page 113) is sup- 
posed by some to refer to this play, and certainly the 
story of Benedick and Beatrice is a good parallel to 
that of Biron and Rosaline in Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
However, the unidentified comedy is generally re- 
garded as All’s Well that Ends Well, on the evidence 
of a line in the epilogue of the latter play—“ All is 
well ended if this suit be won.” 

13. “Hero is the principal figure of the piece.” 
—(Hazlitt.) Discuss this. 

14. Write an appreciation of Dogberry. Does he 
remind you of any other character you have met in 
English comedy? Have you come across any worthy 
like him in real life ? 

15. Make character studies of Benedick and 
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Beatrice, bringing out their spirit, wit, and gaicty, 
and noticing what characteristics assert themselves 
in their serious moods. 

16. Don Pedro says that Don John is ‘“‘ composed 
and framed of treachery.’”’ Early in the play he makes 
a cynical avowal of his villainy (look at I. iii.), and is 
eager to hear of “ any model to build mischief on.” 
Study his character. Is he a convincing villain? In 
other plays Shakespeare has shown men like him, 
fretted with their own malignity, giving themselves 
reasons, perhaps, for the havoc they work upon the 
lives of others, but only to make the game more 
interesting, as it were. Do you know of any of these 
characters ? You will come across them some time 
in your reading of Shakespeare, or when seeing his 
plays in the theatre, and it is interesting to compare 
them with Don John, noticing their more or less 
human traits, and their attitude towards their own 
wickedness and those who suffer from it. 

17. Swinburne calls Claudio a “ pitiful fellow,’ and 
speaks of the “sacrifice made to comedy” in his 
final marriage to Hero. “The... necessity of 
pairing off all the couples after such a fashion as to 
secure a nominally happy and undeniably matrimonial 
ending is the theatrical idol whose tyranny exacts this 
holocaust of higher and better feelings.’ This is 
what Andrew Lang has to say of him: ‘“‘ Claudio 
throughout behaves like the most hateful young cub. 
He is, perhaps, more absolutely intolerable when he 
fleers and jests at the anger of Leonato than even 
when he denounces Hero, making her a sacrifice to 
the vanity of his jealousy. It is his self-love, not his 
love, that suffers from the alleged conduct of Hero... . 
In fact, Claudio is the real villain as well as the jeune 
premier of the piece.” 

What do you think of Claudio ? 

18. What do you think of the following criticisms 
and appreciations of Beatrice ? 
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(x) “In Beatrice, high intellect and high animal 
spirits meet, and excite each other like fire and air... . 
Infinite skill as well as humour is shown in making 
this pair of airy beings the exact counterpart of each 
other ; but of the two portraits that of Benedick is by 
far the most pleasing, as the independence and gay 
indifference of temper, the laughing defiance of love 
and marriage, the satirical freedom of expression 
common to both, are more becoming to the masculine 
than to the feminine character.’”’—(Mrs. Jameson.) 

(2) “ This part is a fine specimen of the knowledge 
of Shakespeare ; how much that is serious and steady, 
especially in young women, lurks under a character, 
which, in ordinary circumstances, seems to be re- 
markable only for a quick and almost sharp cleverness 
in conversation, the strength of character, when 
wanted, being rendered only the more useful, the 
feeling showing itself only the more hearty, for that 
very quickness.’’—(Bathurst.) 

(3) ““ We have a disagreeable female character in 
that of Beatrice. She is a tartar, and, if a natural 


My final anticipation in reading the play is the cer- 
tainty that Beatrice will provoke her Benedick to 
give her much and just conjugal castigation. She is 
an odious woman.’’—(Campbell.) 

19. If yousee Much Ado acted, notice any rearrange- 
ment of scenes, explain why the modern stage manager 
thought this necessary, and decide if you agree with 
him. Perhaps, during a Shakespearean season in the 
town where you live, you will see both a play that you 
have studied and one that is quite new to you. If so, 
does foreknowledge increase or diminish the enjoy- 
ment of Shakespearean drama ? 

20. Lady Martin describes a piece of advice given 
her by the famous actor, Charles Kemble. ‘“ One 
thing which he impressed upon me I never forgot. It 
was, on no account to give prominence to the merely 
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physical aspect of any painful emotion. Let the ex- 
pression be genuine, earnest, but not ugly. He pointed 
out to me how easy it was to simulate distortions— 
for example, to writhe from the supposed effect of 
poison, to gasp, to roll the eyes, etc. These were 
melodramatic effects. But if pain or death had to be 
represented, or any sudden or violent shock, let them 
be shown in their mental rather than their physical 
signs.” 

Discuss this (bearing in mind the emphasis of 
effect there must be on the stage), and consider it with 
reference to famous actors you have seen on the stage 
and the film. 

2x. When you read your part in class, do it as well 
as you can, and, if possible, think it over beforehand 
and decide what meaning ought to be given to the 
passage. Terriss, an actor in Irving’s company, is said 
not to have known what he was talking about. Ata 
rehearsal of Much Ado Irving put the company through 
Scene I. at least half a dozen times, and each time 
Terriss contrived to give a different rendering of Don 
Pedro’s last speech to Claudio—he would begin, 
“What! needs the bridge much broader than the 
flood ? ” or ‘‘ What needs the bridge much broader than 
the flood ? ”’ and so on, till at last Irving asked him 
what he meant by it. “ Oh, get along, guv’nor, you 
know!” he said. But it is quite certain that the 
audience would not! If you are acting Shakespeare 
put all your mind into the interpretation of your part. 
The passage quoted from Miss Ellen Terry’s diary in 
section 23 gives you an idea of how one of the greatest 
of actresses could not rest easily content with her 
rendering of a part—delighting her audience was not 
enough, she must be Beatrice as Shakespeare meant 
her to be. 

22. There are many ways of representing Shake- 
speare’s plays. Originally they were acted on an apron 
stage without scenery, as we understand the term 
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(see page 115). The idea of reproducing the costume 
of the period to which the events of the play are sup- 
posed to belong is a comparatively modern one. In 
the eighteenth century the players would have worn 
the costume fashionable at their own time—knee- 
breeches, hooped skirts, ruffles, powder, and patches. 
In the nineteenth century stage managers like Kean 
and Tree attempted the most elaborate and detailed 
realism in scenery and dress. Then Gordon Craig 
inaugurated a new way, designing settings which 
should suggest to the imagination the spirit and 
atmosphere of the tragedy or comedy, instead of show- 
ing the eye a multitude of realistic touches, which, 
correct in their way, may quite well fail in their pur- 
pose, and become tiresome and absurd. (‘I let my 
scenes grow out of not merely the play, but from broad 
sweeps of thought which the play has conjured up in 
me.”’—(The Art of the Theatre, Gordon Craig, page 29.) 
In the modern theatre you may see a Shakespearean 
play staged very simply against a curtained back- 
ground, or realistically, or in the imaginative way sug- 
gested by Gordon Craig. The latest notion has been 
to return to the old custom of disregarding period, and 
to play Shakespeare in modern dress, and with modern 
accessories—suit-cases, revolvers, fountain pens, and 
so on. 

Discuss these various ways of showing a Shake- 
spearean play and discover which you think the most 
satisfying to the imagination. If you have skill in 
drawing, plan out designs for scenes and costumes for 
Much Ado, trying to catch the spirit of the play, but 
bearing in mind the practical necessity of economy in 
scene-shifting and dress-changing in the theatre. 

23. Consider these interpretations of some of the 
characters of the comedy on the stage : 

(x) Forbes Robertson put a touch of Leontes into 
the part of Claudio (Leontes is the jealous husband in 
Cymbeline), and “through the subtle indication of 
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consuming and insanely suspicious jealousy made 
Claudio’s offensive conduct explicable at least.” 

(2) Garrick was a famous Benedick—his was “a 
delightful and airy conception. . .. The eager anxiety 
of his look, when listening to the conversation about 
himself, was real and delicious comedy. So, too, was 
his grave reasoning himself into a resolution to fall in 
love with Beatrice, and his smirking self-flattering air, 
caused by her speech to him. ‘If I don’t pity her 
I’m a villain.’ Then the variety ; the change to his 
gay-spirited raillery against matrimony, so elegantly 
vivacious.” Macready’s excellence was “ the ludi- 
crous manner in which he seizes on the distress of 
Benedick on finding the theory of a whole life knocked 
down by one slight blow. His chief scene is the solilo- 
quy after he has heard Don Pedro and his companions 
narrate the story of Beatrice’s love. The blank amaze- 
ment depicted in his countenance, and expressive of a 
thorough change in his internal condition, is surpass- 
ingly droll. . . . Then, when he throws himself into love- 
making in real earnest, when he follows about the 
angered Beatrice, distressfully endeavouring to make 
himself heard, his manner is completely that of the 
unbeliever turned fanatic, who thinks he cannot go 
too far in his state of faith. He has resolved to be in 
love ‘ most horribly,’ and he sets about it heart and 
soul.”’ Irving won high praise for his rendering of the 
part. “If Beatrice ‘speaks poniards,’ this Benedick 
can look them.” “ Mr. Irving is, before all things, 
well-bred and chivalrous ; he is gay, with a fund of 
poetry beneath the gaiety.” “In the church scene, 
Mr. Irving made one of the happiest displays of his art. 
When Beatrice told him she loved him, his change from 
the mocking, railing Benedick to the jubilant, con- 
quering lover, his quick fervent seizing and clasping 
her in his arms, his ringing answer, ‘Come, bid me 
do anything for thee,’ and then his refusal to ‘ kill 
Claudio’ were all most admirably done. Something 
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of him as a subtle interpreter of doubtful situations 
was shown in the early part of this fine scene, by his 
suspicion of Don John, felt by him alone, and ex- 
pressed only by a quick covert look, but a look so full 
of intelligence as to proclaim him a sharer of the secret 
with his audience.” 

(3) Different actresses have excelled in different 
moods and have emphasized different characteristics 
of Beatrice. Mrs. Jordan was famous for her laugh ; 
Mrs. Abington for her rendering of the sarcasm of the 
part ; Miss Faucit for her half-restrained vitality— 

“High spirits which run away with the tongue but 
not with the manners—this is the keynote struck by 
Miss Faucit.” Ellen Terry made the character lov- 
able, and emphasized its gaiety, taking as her key- 
note the line—‘ A star danced, and under that was I 
born.’”’ Her delivery of this line expressed “ all that 
Beatrice was ; there was a tiptoe elevation of gladness 
in her look, a jubilant ring in her voice, and happiness 
itself in the ripple of laughter accompanied by a 
gesture so exultant, beautiful, and lightsome as to 
command, for itself alone, spontaneous applause.” 
But she did not underrate the passion of the part— 
“her swift demand ‘ Kill Claudio ’ fell upon the stilled 
house like a blow in the face, so full of concentrated 
energy was it.”’ These extracts from Ellen Terry’s 
diary, at the time of a revival of Much Ado, show how 
she regarded the part : 

“Jan. 5th, 1891. I did some parts better, I think 
—made Beatrice a nobler woman. Yet I failed to 
please myself in the Church Scene. 

“7th Jan. Played the Church Scene all right at last. 
More of a blaze. The little scene in the garden, too, I 
did better. Beatrice has confessed her love, and is 
now softer. Her voice should be beautiful now, break- 
ing out into playful defiance now and then, as of 
old. The last scene, too, I made much more merry, 
happy, soft: 
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“8th Jan. I must make Beatrice more flashing at 
first, and softer afterwards. This will be an improve- 
ment on my old reading of the part. She must be 
always merry, and by turns scornful, tormenting, vexed, 
self-communing, absent, melting, teasing, brilliant, 
indignant, sad—merry, thoughtful, withering, gentle, 
humorous, and gay, Gay, Gay!... A gallant creature 
and complete in mind and feature.” 

24. The Elizabethans were as much interested in 
conversational style and brilliance as they were in 
the intricate fashion and splendid colouring of their 
clothes. The fashion of amusing talk changes from 
time to time—for instance, much of the punning 
which no Elizabethan could resist seems overdone to 
the modern. Look, for instance, at Balthasar and 
Don Pedro’s play upon “ notes ’”’ and “ noting ” and 
“nothing ” (which was pronounced like “ noting ’’) 
in II. iii. But there is a certain kind of wit, express- 
ing itself in beautiful or pithy phrase, which delights 
every age. What phrases in the talk of Benedick 
and Beatrice have most pleased you in reading the 
play, and which encounter in their “ merry war” 
seems to you liveliest and most amusing ? 

25. What scenes in this play are written in prose ? 
If you have'read other plays by Shakespeare, look at 
them again, and notice for what type of scene prose is 
invariably used. 

26. In beginning to read Shakespeare the scansion 
of blank verse should be studied, at first in its simplest 
form, then with its variations. This should be done 
gradually—on one day a few perfectly regular lines, 
on the next lines with a trochaic first foot, and so on. 
From time to time a verse passage set down as prose 
should be re-written in its blank verse lines. Those 
who have a good ear for poetry read at once with 
observance of the harmony of blank verse ; a slight 
over-emphasis of the rhythm will help those who do 
not easily detect it. From the earliest stages lines in 
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which the sound echoes the sense with particular 
distinctness should be noticed, and attention called to 
the effect of long and short vowel sounds, liquid, 
sibilant, guttural, and explosive consonants. 

27. In your English language lessons— 

(a) Point out the difference in the Elizabethan and 
modern usage of these words: advertisement, affect, 
agate, alleys, apprehend, approved, apparitions, com- 
plexion, censured, conceit, cousin, cunning, dear, 
defend, ecstasy, estimation, fancy, favour, guarded, 
humour, kindly, large, learn, mortifying, modest, nice, 
naughty, orchard, ostentation, presently, promise, 
proper, possessed, prolonged, quaint, reprove, sad, 
shrewd, sort, sentences, success. 

(b) Look up the meaning and derivation of the 
following: ancientry, angel, antique (noun), arras, 
baldrick, beshrew, blazon, burden, canker, cheapen, 
cinque-pace, claw, cog, coil, cozen, daffed, ducat, 
fleer, flout, foin, guerdon, liege, list, pent-house, 
pleached, tire (noun), trow, varlet, weeds, warrant. 

28. Express the following passages in modern 
English, or comment on them in such a way as to 
bring out their full meaning : 


(a) How sweetly do they minister to love, 
That know love’s grief by his complexion ! 
But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
I would have salved it with a longer treatise. 


(6) He set up his bills here in Messina and challenged 
Cupid at the flight; and my uncle’s fool, reading the 
challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at 
the bird-bolt. 


(c) Callmea fool; - 
Trust not my reading nor my observations, 
Which with experimental zeal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book . . . 
Tf this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 
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(2) (Of a man stricken with grief as bitter as 


Leonato’s) : 


If such a one will smile and stroke his beard, 

Bid sorrow wag, cry hem! when he should groan, 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me, 

And I of him will gather patience. 


29. The following are variant readings of the same 


passages in Folio r and Quarto I. 
(The context of the passages should be 


the better ? 
taken into consideration.) 


Quarto 

I. i., page 25. 

A ballad-maker’s pen. 

II. i., page 37. 

Your grace had got the 
good-will of this young 
lady. 

II. i., page 39. 

My lady tongue. 

III. iii., page 64. 

Any man that knows the 
statues. 

IV. i., page 77. 

Myself would on the reve- 
ward of reproaches. 

Strike at thy life. 

IV.i., page 78. 

Would the two princes lie, 
and Claudio lie— 

IV. i., page 82. 


A goodly count, Count 
Comfect ! 

V. ii., page go. 

Nor I cannot woo in 


festival terms. 

V. ii., page 104. 

One Hero died defiled, but 
I do live. 


Which seem to you 


Forio 


A ballet-maker’s pen. 


Your grace had got the 
will of this young lady. 


This lady tongue. 


Any man that knows the 
statutes. 


Myself would on the ve- 
ward of reproaches 
Strike at thy life. 


Would the princes lie, and 
Claudio he— 


A goodly count. comfect ! 
For 1 cannot woo in festi- 
val terms. 


One Hero died, but I do 
live. 
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30.: Discuss the value of the following emendations 
made by commentators in the text of the Quarto and 


Folio. 


QUARTO AND FOLIO 
I. iil., page 30. 
As I was smoking a musty 
room. 
II. i., page 37. 
The base (though bitter) 
disposition of Beatrice. 


II. i., pages 40-41. 
Thus goes every one fo the 
world but I. 


II. ii., page 44. 

Hear Margaret term me 
Claudio. 

II. iu., page 46. 

We'll fit the kid fox with 
a pennyworth. 


II. iii., page 51. 

The man hath a 
temptible spirit. 

III. i., page 56. 

An agot very vilely cut 
(old spelling of “‘ agate’). 


con- 


III. i., page 57. 

Having so swift and ex- 
cellent a wit. 

IV.i., page 75. 

Hero itself can blot out 
Hero’s virtue. 

V.i., page 87. 

And sorrow, wag, cry hem 
when he should groan. 
And hallow, wag, cry hem 

when he should groan 


(EeR3)e 


EMENDATIONS 


As I was smoking in a 
musty room (Rowe). 


The base, the bitter dispo- 
sition of Beatrice (John- 
son). 


Thus goes every one to the 
world to be wooed but I 
(Wagner). 


Hear Margaret term me 
Borachio (Theobald). 


We'll fit the Azd fox with a 
pennyworth (Warbur- 
ton). 


The man hath a contempiu- 
ous spirit (Hanmer). 


An aglot (i.e. tag of points) 
very vilely cut (War- 
burton). 


Having so sweet and excel- 
lent a wit (Rowe). 


Hero herself can blot out 
Hero’s virtue (Rowe). 
And, sorry wag, cry hem, 
when he should groan 
(Steevens). 

Bidsorrow wag, cry ‘““hem!’’ 
when he should groan 
(Dyce). 
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31. The artists of the class. Tf you have access to a 
library from which you can borrow an illustrated 
book on fencing, draw figures to show— 


(r) The stroke called “‘ mountanto.” 
(2) Rapier and dagger play. 

(3) Sword and buckler play. 

(4) Single sword play. 


32. Those who are interested in music. In vol. i. 
of Old English Popular Music (Chappell) the tune of 
“ Light o’ Love”’ is given, and you will find in the 
same book the music of Wigmore’s Galliard and the 
Spanish Pavan. The old tune of “Sigh no more, 
Ladies”’ is not extant; comparatively modern 
settings are published by Novello. 

33. Those who like dancing. If you attend a 
physical culture class where old English dances are 
taught, ask if you may learn a measure and the 
cinque-pace. 

34. For those who like to try original literary work. 


(a) Claudio. Here a paper written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own true brain, 
Fashioned to Beatrice. 

Hero. And here’s another 
Writ in my cousin’s hand, stolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 


Write these sonnets by Beatrice and Benedick. 


(b) Beatrice and Benedick have met many times be- 
fore. ‘‘ I know you of old,’’ saysshe. ‘‘ There is a kind 
of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her; they 
will never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between 
them,” says Leonato. 


Write a scene describing the first encounter of 
the two. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


FOR YOUNGER STUDENTS 


‘ 
(After having read an Act, see if you have noticed and 
know these things.) 


I 


From what undertaking do Don Pedro and his 
friends come to Messina? With whom are they to 
stay, and for how long? What do we hear of Claudio 
and Benedick respectively before they come on the 
stage ? How does Leonato describe the encounters 
of Beatrice and Benedick? What is Benedick’s 
nickname for Beatrice, and hers for him? What is 
Benedick’s attitude towards women, and Beatrice’s 
towards men? Are there any indications in the first 
scene of the play that these two have a real liking for 
one another ? How does Don Pedro help Claudio in 
his suit to Hero? Does Leonato discover Claudio’s 
love for his daughter before Don Pedro speaks to him 
of it? How has Don John behaved towards his 
brother in the past ? Does he give any reason for his 
desire to do evil? Why does he hate Claudio in 
particular ? 

Learn by heart Claudio’s speech in I. i.: “ O, my 
lord . . . wars.” 

Do you know the meanings of these words and 
phrases : bird-bolt, sworn brother, squarer, pleached, 
alleys, cry you mercy ? 

Distinguish the uses of these words in Elizabethan 
and modern English: presently, humour, sad, cousin, 
orchard, mortifying,. proper. 

Write in modern English : 

(1) “ Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou 
wilt prove a notable argument.” 

(2) ‘‘ It better fits my blood to be disdained by all than 
to fashion a carriage to rob love from any.” 
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II 


1s there any suggestion in Scene i. of Claudio’s 
jealous and suspicious disposition ? Describe Beat- 
rice’s amusing talk about marriage. What does she 
say of her own gaiety ? How does she hit off the 
personal appearance of Don John and Claudio? For 
once, Benedick is really annoyed by what Beatrice 
says to him, and she likewise has been wounded by a 
remark of his repeated to her. Do you remember 
what it is that rankles ? What plan to ruin Hero’s 
happiness does Borachio make with Don John ? 
What plan is made by Don Pedro to bring Benedick 
and Beatrice together ? Compare the soliloquies of 
Benedick at the opening and towards the close of 
Scene iii. How does Beatrice deliver her message to 
him, and how does he interpret what she says ? 

Learn by heart— 

In II. ii., Benedick’s comments on Claudio, from 
“T have known when there was no music with him,” 
to “ strange dishes.”’ 

The song, ‘“‘ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 

Do you know the meaning of these words and 
phrases : cinque-pace, athwart, cozened, full bent ? 

* Distinguish the uses of these words in Elizabethan 
and modern English: shrewd, favour, conceit, 
jealousy, ecstasy, sentences. 

Who says these things, and of whom ?— 


(1) I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a 
warren. : 

(2) She told me that I was duller than a great thaw. 

(3) An oak but with one green leaf on it would have 
answered her. 

(4) There was a star danced, and under that was I born. 


Notice the vividness and freshness of the figures of 
speech used. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
Ill 


How do Hero and her women criticize Beatrice, and 
what effect do their words have upon the listener ? 
How does Benedick account for his unusual melan- 
choly ? By what signs do his friends declare that 
they know him to be in love? Does Claudio easily 
believe what Don John tells him about Hero? 
Describe Dogberry’s directions to the watch. (The 
talent displayed by these worthies for avoiding their 
duty was a stock joke with the Elizabethans.) Notice 
the fun of Dogberry’s superiority, and his mistaking 
of words and meanings. Some of his phrases have 
passed into our language— most tolerable and not 
to be endured” is one of these, and you will come 
across others. What do the watch overhear as they 
listen to the drunken talk of Borachio ? Notice how 
they seize on the imaginary character “ Deformed "’— 
Dogberry gives still further detail about him in V. ii. 
What idea of the fashions of the time do you gain 
from the talk in Scene iv. ? Describe the mood of 
Beatrice in this scene. Notice the irony of Leonato’s 
refusal to examine the “ arrant knaves”’ in the last 
scene of this Act. 

Learn by heart, in III. i. : (1) “‘ Whisper her ear. . . 
to listen our propose.” (2) “ O god of love . . . she is 
so self-endeared.” (3) “I never yet saw man... 
purchaseth.” 

Do you know the meanings of: haggerds, mis- 
prising, antique (noun), requite, good den ? 


IV 


What new aspect-of the character of Beatrice is 
revealed in the church scene ? Compare her attitude 
with that of Benedick towards Claudio. Does Bene- 
dick consent to do her will, and challenge Claudio ? 
By what device does the Friar suggest that Claudio 
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may be brought to realize the cruelty of his treatment 
of Hero, and to feel remorse ? In Scene ii. Dogberry’s 
vanity receives a severe blow. What is this? You 
will enjoy the humour of his outburst of indignation— 
notice the various things on which he plumes himself. 

Learn by heart the last speech of IV. ii. from “‘ Dost 
thou not suspect my place ? ” to “ writ down an ass.” 

Distinguish between the Elizabethan and modern 
uses of these words: kindly, proper, ostentation, 
success, promise, naughty. 


V 


What does Leonato say of those who give advice 
to the unhappy? If grief afflicts them, do they 
follow the good counsel they offer so freely ? How 
do Leonato and Antonio express their indignation 
when they meet Don Pedro and Claudio? Does 
Benedick keep the promise he made to Beatrice ? 
How does Leonato suggest that Claudio may make 
amends for his treatment of Hero? Notice the solemn 
pomp with which. Dogberry charges the prisoners 
before Don Pedro. What confession does Borachio 
make? Describe the ‘“‘ happy ending’’ of the play. 

Learn V.i.: ‘‘ Men can counsel and speak comfort 
. .. advertisement.” 

Do you know the meanings of these words : marry 
(exclamation), beshrew, forswore, incensed, arrant, 
coil ? 

Distinguish the Elizabethan and modern uses of the 
following words: advertisement, nice, curiously, 
cunning, abused. 

Try to express these passages in modern English : 

(a) And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he’ll enjoin me to. 2 

(b) Thus did she, an hour together,|transhape thy par- 
ticular virtues: yet at last she condludéd awith\a/sigh,>| | 
thou wast the properest man in Italy 
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